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The South American Explorers Club 


The South American Explorers Club is a non-profit, non-political, non-sectarian association founded in 1977 in Lima, Peru, for the 
following purposes: 

— To advance and support all forms 
graphy, archaeology and related 


scientific field exploration and research in such areas as biology, geography, anthropology, oceano- 
, as well as field sports such as whitewater running, mountaineering, caving and others. 
itt of scientific research and exploration that comes within the Club’s range of interests. 
Suter cientific and cultural nature. 
— To fu i among scientists, adventurers and travelers of all nations with the purpose of encouraging 
i a@ South America. 


ation on all organizations in South America which offer services to travelers, scientists and 


— To reco: i i ali ral sciences and documented accounts of adventure/sports. 
— To awaken greater interest in and appreciation for wilderness conservation and wildlife protection. 


Magazine 


The Soiuh American Explorer is a scientific and educational magazine published by the South American Explorers Club. 

Four issues of the South American Explorer are included in the Club’s regular US$25 membership fee. Subscription only is 
US$15. See Catalog at back of magazine for airmail postage. No additional charge for overseas surface mail. 

The South American Explorer is interested in receiving readable accounts of scientific studies and adventure/sports activities 
in South America. Although we cannot use highly technical reports, we want a strong flavor of scientific objectives. Articles describing 
historical exploration, biographies of notable South American explorers and evocative descriptions of unusual places can also be used. 


Essentially, the South American Explorer aspires to be a serious and authoritative source of information about exploration and the 
field sciences, 


Membership 


Membership is open to women and men of all nationalities and all ages, subject to ratification by the Club’s Executive Committee. 
No professional qualifications are required. 


The regular annual membership fee is US$25 (or equivalent in Peruvian currency). Members receive four issues of the Club’s 
>) magazine, the South American Explorer, discounts on books, pamphlets and maps. 
2 Members are not permitted to use the Club or its facilities for commercial purposes or personal gain. 


Lima Clubhouse Services (For Members) 


- 


A Friendly, knowledgeable staff will help with your travel needs and may be called upon for help when problems arise. 
2. Awide variety of information sources related to South America are available, such as: 


Trip Reports: Detailed, up-to-date reports by Club Members describing recent trips and adventures. 
Library: Wide range of reference books in English and Spanish. 

Maps: A large collection of topographical, geological and road maps. 

People: Network of knowledgeable people are available for specialized information. 

Files: Newspapers, magazine articles and special reports covering a wide range of topics are on hand. 


3. Members are entitled to discounts on books, maps, leg pouches, iodine, etc. 

4. The Club will sell used equipment for members. 

5. The Club provides storage for equipment and valuables. 

6. Members may use the Club’s address to receive mail and messages. 

7. ‘The Club staff will make hotel reservations in Lima. 

8. The Club staff will reconfirm international flight reservations. 

9. Members looking for a travel companion should apply in person at the Lima Clubhouse. 
10. Members are invited to use the Club’s book exchange. 
11. The staff will advise on expeditions and provide logistical support for groups and individuals. 
12. The Club is your home away from home; Hours: Monday-Friday, 9:30-5:00. 
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The Intractable 


CANDIRU 


By Dr. Joseph L. Breault, MS, MD, MPHTM 


Throughout the Amazon valley for more than a hundred years, the tale 
has been told of a fish that has the uncanny habit of penetrating the 
urethra of men and women bathers, particularly if they should pass 


urine while in the water. 


Figure 1: Candiré. From Auerbach, P.S., Halstead, B.W., 

aylor, S.L._ "Hazardous Aquatic Life." In: Auerback, 
PS, Gee E. C., editors. Management of Wilderness and 
Environmental Emergencies, 2nd edition. Baltimore: The 
C. V. Mosby Company; 1989:977. 


The author, Joe Breault, received his tropical 
medicine degree from Tulane University. He has 
worked in clinics and on public health projects in 
Bolivia, Guatemala, Mexico, Cameroon and the 
Dominican Republic. He is a member of the 
American Society of Tropical Medicine and 
Hygiene, the Wilderness Medical Society and the 
South American Explorers Club. This July, he 
completes his family practice training at 
Montefiore’s Residency Program in Social Medi- 
cine, New York City, when he will become staff 
Physician at the Public Health Service Indian 
Hospital in Pine Ridge, South Dakota. 
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Tre above is the first sentence in Gudger’s 

comprehensive articles in 1930 published in the 
American Journal of Surgery. A recent issue of 
the South American lorer remarked that 
information on this fish is sparse and borders 
on the mythical.” Having studied it in my 
tropical medicine courses, I could not pass up 
the opportunity to do a little research in the 
literature. Before reviewing Gudger’s fasci- 
nating older material, here are a few modern 
citations. 


The Encyclopedia Britannica describes the 
subject as a translucent eel-like, inch long fish: 


The candiri feeds on blood and is commonly 
found in the gill cavities of other fishes. It 
sometimes also parasitizes man and has been 
known to enter the urethras of bathers and 
swimming animals. Once in the passage, it erects 
the short spines on its gill covers and may 
thereby cause inflammation, hemorrhage, and 
even death to the victim. 


Grzimek’s Animal Life Encyclopedia (1973) re- 
counts that: 


Generally the parasitic species inhabit the gill 
cavities of larger fish species; they have spines 
aimed toward the rear of the body which aid 
them in holding onto the host. They always swim 
against the current so that they get into the water 
which is squeezed through the gills in the larger 
fish which they parasitize. 


It continues: 


..members of the genus Vandellia are called 
‘candiri’; in English it is known as the urethra 
fish....The candinis penetrate the urethras of 
bathers who urinate in the water. Since the fishes 
have gill cover spines pointed to the rear, it is 
already too late once their presence is noted since 


they cannot simply be pulled out. This has 
reportedly caused death. If the afflicted 
individual does not want to have blood poisoning 
he must undergo an amputation. For this reason 
some Indian tribes put some covering about the 
lower torso when they go swimming in these 
waters, something which they do not normally do. 
Since the candinis have very small eyes and live 
in water which transmits light down to a depth of 
1 m, they apparently do not find the urethras by 
vision but by scent.” 


This is sexist writing, as amputation applies only 
to men. As we will see below, it is more 
commonly women who are affected. 


—_ belong to kingdom animalia, 
subkingdom metazoa, phylum  chordata, 
subphylum vertebrata, superclass agnatha 
(jawless fishes), class osteichthyes, subclass 
actinopterygii (ray-finned or spiny-rayed fishes), 
superorder teleostei (bony fishes), order 
siluriformes (catfishes), and family 
trichomycteridae (pygidiidae, parasitic catfish). 
South American freshwater catfishes comprise 
13 families and over 2500 species. In the family 
trichomycteridae, there are about 30 genera and 
136 species, divided into six subfamilies. It is 
the subfamily vandelliinae that are blood 
parasites known as candinis or cameros 
(sometimes spelled caneros; canero is a 
derivative of carnero meaning flesh-eater).° In 
the genus Vandellia the species include V. 
cirrhosa (this is the one identified as candiri by 
the Encyclopedia Britannica), V. plazai, V. 
beccarii, V. hasemani, V. weineri, and V. 
sanguinea. The genus name comes from 
Professor Vandelli of Lisbon who first 
presented a specimen (V. cirrhosa) from Brazil 


for study.° 


This is sexist... 
it is more commonly women 
who are affected. 


A picture of the fish from a 1989 textbook on 
wilderness medicine, is reprinted as Figure 1. 
The. textbook explains that: 


the small, young Amazonian barb-headed 
candirt is parasitic and urinophilous, and can 
enter the human urethra, from where it requires 
surgical removal. Three species most commonly 
implicated in urethral parasitism are Vandellia 
sanguinea, , V. wieneri, and _ Urinophilus 
erythrurus. 


Schmidt notes that living specimens are trans- 
parent, becoming white only when put in 
formalin and alcohol.” A drawing of Vandellia 
sp. head and body found in Baskin, Zaret, and 
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re 2; Vandellia 


A.) Lateral view, scale 2mm. B.) 
‘ent Aa oe scale 2mm. From Bas! 


F. "Feeding of ater ay 
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pene cafishes(richomyeteridne oe ee in 
the Rio Portuguesa Basin, Venezuela." iotropica. 
1980;12(3):183. 


Mago-Leccia is reproduced as Figure 2." A 
1975 article in the Joumal of the American 
Medical Association also mentions the "small 
Amazonian catfish called the candini which has 
a remarkable ability to enter the human 
urethra. The head is barbed and removal often 
requires surgery." 


Giger: classic book, The Candini’®, and 
his articles in the American Journal of Surgery 
review all the published accounts up through 
1929. In one of these works from 1829," 
Martius comments that: 


The Brazilians call this fish candirG, the 
Spaniards living in the province of Maynas 
(Peru) named it canero. By a singular instinct it 
is incited to enter the excretory openings of the 
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Figure 3: A penis protector worn by men of Baroré tribe 
on eadeators of Xingu River. It is called Inobd by 
Indians and Gravata Loe tar Figure is 3/5 natural 
size. From Gudger, E.W. "On the alleged penetration of 
the human urethra by an Amazonian catfish called 
candiré with a review of the allied habits of other 


members of the ere! diidae, Part II." American 
Journal of Surgery. 193 Piotory 


Figure 4: Uluri or pudendal covering worn by Bakairi 
women on headwaters of Xingu River. From Gudger, E.W. 
"On the alleged penetration of the human urethra by an 
Amazonian catfish called candiré with a review of the 
allied habits of other members of the famil Pypidiidae, 
Part II." American Journal of Surgery. 1930;8(2):449. 


human body when it can get at these parts in 
those who are bathing in the river. With great 
violence it forces its way in and desiring to eat the 
flesh it unfortunately brings danger to human life. 
These little fishes are strangely attracted by the 
odor of urine and consequently the dwellers of 
these parts when about to go into the river 
Amazon, in whose bays this pest abounds, con- 
strict the prepuce with a string and refrain from 
urinating. 


In a paper from 1838,'° Poeppig asserts there is 
a plant remedy for the candini: 


The fresh juice of the Xagua is rightfully claimed 
to be the surest means of killing and getting rid of 
these two-inch long little fishes which slip into the 
outer openings of the bodies of careless (unpro- 
tected) bathers and bring about the most dreadful 
accidents.” 


Castelnau classified the candini as a new 
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species from the rivers Araguay and Amazon in 
1855 and writes: 


This species is, on the part of the fishermen of the 
Araguay, the object of a most singular prejudice. 
They claim that it is very dangerous to urinate 
into the river, because, they allege, this little 
animal launches itself out of the water and pene- 
trates the urethra by ascending the length of the 
liquid column.” 


Steinen, who descended the Xingu in 1884 
from its headwaters in Matto Grosso (about 
14° S. Latitude), writes, "We were cautious 
when bathing. Candirtis had been found here. 
One of them was 2 cm. (0.8 in.) long, a trans- 
parent little fish with a yellow iris."” He found 
the candini both in the headwaters and much 
further down the Batovi River (about 12°8’ S. 
Latitude). 


Dr. J. Bach was a physician in active practice 
in La Plata on the Jurua, a tributary flowing 
from the southwest into the Amazon. He sent 
some specimens of V. cirrhosa, along with 
information about them, to an 1897 meeting of 
the Zoological Society of London. At the meet- 
ing, it was related that: 


The ‘Candyru’ as the fish is called, is much 

dreaded by the natives of the Jurua district, who, 

in order to protect themselves, rarely enter the 

river without covering their genitalia by means of 
a sheath formed of a small cocoanut-shell, with a 
minute perforation to let out urine, maintained in 
a sort of bag of palm-fibers suspended from a belt 
of the same material. The fish is attracted by the 
urine, and when once it has made its way into the 
urethra, cannot be pulled out again owing to the 
spines which arm its opercles. The only means of 
preventing it from reaching the bladder, where it 
causes inflammation and ultimately death, is to 
instantly amputate the penis; and at Tres Unidos, 

Dr. Bach had actually examined a man and three 
boys with amputated penes as a result of this 
dreadful accident.” 


In 1877, C. Jobert was collecting fishes along 
the Amazon from Pard to Tabatinga. Near Para 
he met Dr. Castro, a physician who told him: 


I have myself extracted from the urethra of a 
negress a@ little candint which had penetrated 
during micturation while bathing in the river. The 
patient experienced cruel suffering for since I had 
to drag the animal out the extraction was difficult, 
and the mucous membrane was lacerated. 


Piu Le Cointe lived in the Amazon for a 
long time. He shares his firsthand experience 
of the candini in a 1922 book: 


..it penetrates sometimes into the anal and urinal 
apertures of men and women bathers and there 
erects the terrible spines which oppose all efforts 


to extract it, thus causing terrible disorders if it is 
not gotten out with the greatest care. I have per- 
sonally known already three cases of this curious 
accident. 


Dr. Charles C. Ammerman was a United States 
Naval surgeon on the Madeira river in 1910-11. 
He reportedly operated on several patients to 


Whether the fish 
is truly urinophilic 
is not yet proved. 


remove candini. Professor Starks, an ichthyolo- 
gist from Stanford University, met Ammerman 
in 1926 in the Philippines where they discussed 
the candiri. Starks wrote to Gudger: 


..he had operated for it two or three times...in 
one instance he tried to pull a fish out of a 
patient’s penis but the tail pulled off and he had 
to operate, making a supra-public opening into 
the bladder to remove the fish which had pene- 
trated into that organ. 


In 1929 Dr. Americo Campos, a physician in 
Para who had lived for a long time in Abydos on 
the lower Amazon, wrote to Gudger of second 
and third hand accounts of candini entering the 
vagina, the ear, the nose, and the anus. Dr. 
Alfredo da Matta of Manaos also wrote to Gud- 
ger about how the candinis are attracted by 
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blood. "For this reason they attack women who 
are menstruating, during the catamenial period, 
when they are washing their clothes." He then 
relates an incident of: 


..@ girl who, while menstruating, went naked to 
bathe herself in the Cambixe, Rio Solimoes. The 
girls were in the habit of staying quietly in rather 
shallow water, only their heads out of the water, 
and thus bathing themselves. This is what she 
was doing. The candini introduced itself partway 
into the vagina, causing a hemorrhage when it 
was pulled out, and a subsequent severe inflam- 
mation. This operation requires some caution 
and skill because if, in order to withdraw it, the 
candini is caught by its tail or by its body it 
expands its dorsal and ventral spines into the 
tissues, which fix it there more firmly than ever. 
The girl had to stay in bed some days. 


Gudger describes various penis protectors worn 
by the men when swimming. One shown in 
Figure 3 is called inobé and "is made of strips of 
dried palm leaves. The prepuce is drawn 
through the open point of the sheath which 
constricts it just as the ligature does." A 
modified device, called uluri, is worn by women. 
Made of bark, it is reproduced here as Figure 4. 


Vinton and Stickler, in a 1941 article in the 
American Journal of Surgery, offer firsthand 
accounts of the fish: 


During the months of June, July, and August, 
1938, the writers were members of a collecting 
party on the headwaters of the Amazon River in 
the montatia region of eastern Peru. It was at 


TIGHT shorts 
are preferred 
by bathers 
who care. 
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Figure 5: Carnero (or candirGé). From Vinton, K.W., 


ickler, W.H. "The Carnero, a Fish Parasite of Man and 
Possibly of Other Mammals." American Journal of Surgery. 
1941;54(2):517. 


Yurimaguas on the Huallaga River some 400 
miles above Iquitos that we gained firsthand 
information concerning the interesting fish 
parasites known by the collective name carnero 
(candirt in Brazil) which are alleged to have the 
vicious habit of entering the urethras of men and 
women bathers, particularly if they micturate 
while in the water. 


Mr. Burns, a missionary in Yurimaguas for 
seven years, told them that the cameros "have 
spines on the head, and once one starts into an 
opening the spines prevent it from being with- 
drawn." He knew of ten people who had been 
attacked by the camero, five he met at the time 
of the accidents, and five after the fish had been 
dislodged and he had treated them for hemor- 
rhage. Of the ten, seven were women, three 
were men. 
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D. Bach, a physician working on the Jurua 
River in the late 1800s, records the cases of 
four natives -- a man and three boys -- where 
the penis had to be amputated as a result of the 
candiri. No similar cases could be found at 
Yurimaguas in 1938 where locals use the huito 
or Jagua fruit (Xagua in Poeppig’s paper) to 
deal with the candini: 


The unripe jagua fruit is the standard treatment 
of dislodging the carnero once it has attacked. 

The centers of the smaller green fruits are scraped 
out, mashed and squeezed, and mixed with water, 

the strength of the preparation varying con- 

siderably....In a comparatively short time, varying 
from a few minutes to about two hours, according 
to the natives, the fish is dislodged.” 


Vinton and Stickler relate the following case 
of a 13-year-old boy: 


The fish had entered his penis, and by the time 
the young Indian had reached the mission a half 
hour after the attack his trousers were saturated 
with blood, and it was running over his bare feet. 
He seemed to be in considerable pain. Mr. 
Burns, fearing that he might not succeed as the 
Indians do with their huito juice, said that he had 
no medicine for such cases. He suggested that 
they treat the boy according to their own customs 
and lost no time in sending the Indians for the 
fruit. This time they had to cross the river, over 
one-fourth of a mile wide at this point, to get 
green fruit. There was plenty of ripe fruit at hand, 
but this is not suitable for the treatment. The 
men brought the green fruit, prepared it, and gave 
the boy a good drink, about a pint, of the un- 
palatable medicine. This, of course, could be 
prepared in varying strengths. The next day, 
hearing that the boy was very weak from loss of 
blood, Mr. Burns went to his house and was told 
that the fish was dislodged about two hours after 
the potion was administered. The boy was still 
suffering with a slight hemorrhage, and micturi- 
tion was painful. However, he recovered com- 
pletely. 


Vinton and Stickler went fishing for a few 
specimens in the Amazon. They used a cow’s 
lung repeatedly sopped in blood for bait. The 
two candinis they caught clung to the bait with 
their spines and were removed only with some 
difficulty. In the same way, they were hung on 
their captor’s finger (see Figure 5). 


An article by Herman in 1973 is entitled, 
"Candiré: Urinophilic Catfish. Its Gift to 
Urology." In it he discusses treatment: 


Because the fish spreads its gill covers in trying to 
get oxygen, the sharp spinous processes on the 
ends of the opercula engage the urethral wall 
making extraction from the urethra almost 
impossible or at least most traumatic. The green 


fruit of the jugua tree, Genipa americana L, is 


thought to be the only satisfactory remedy. 
Picked when green the juice of the fruit is drunk 
as a tea to drive out the fish. Buitach apple is 
another name for this tree which grows in the 
Amazon region. Gudger mentioned the Xagua 
plant, the juice of which, when taken orally and 
used externally, killed the fish. He also referred 
to a tisane or decoction of buitach apple taken by 
mouth, while hot, which dissolved the animal 
obstructing the urinary passages....The buitach 
apple tisane contains large quantities of 
apparently usable citric acid, thus calcium is 
dissolved.” 


Whether the fish is truly urinophilic is not 
yet proved, The World Encyclopedia of Animals 
provides a different explanation of what occurs: 


[The candini] habitually..lives in the gill 
cavities, and with its sharp teeth and the spines 
on its gill covers...induces a flow of blood on 
which it feeds....This little fish enters the 
urogenital apertures of men and women, particu- 
larly if they happen to urinate in the water. It 
seems likely that this is accidental, the fish 
mistaking the flow of urine for the exhalant 
stream of water from a fish’s gills.” 


I am sure that the members of the South 
American Explorers Club will not shrink from 
the opportunity to advance biomedical science. 
If we can get enough volunteers to skinnydip in 
the Amazon, we could divide them into three 
groups. Group I would gulp several liters of 
water in an hour and, thus, have dilute urine. 


I am sure members... 
will not shrink from the 
opportunity to advance 

biomedical science. 


Group II would go without water for six hours 
or so and be, therefore, somewhat dehydrated. 
Group II would have concentrated urine and be 
ready to urinate, having abstained from doing 
so for a considerable while. Group III would be 
the control group. 

We could randomly select swimmer 
locations and activity levels in the water 
regardless of group. At a predetermined time, 
Groups I and II would be told to urinate. A 
comparison of rates of candini attack between 
the urinators and non-urinators would 
definitively settle the issue of whether it was the 
odor of urine that attracts them, provided, of 
course, the sample space is large enough. 
Needless to say, there should be a balance 
between male and female subjects. The 
experiment should have the additional benefit 
of providing local Indians with some unusual 
entertainment. 
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The advertisement in Time magazine seems 
innocuous enough. It reads: 


TRANS AMAZON RALLYE: 


NEW ORLEANS/RIO DE JANIERO April 

10 - May 4. Join the Adventure of a 
Lifetime, the FISA_ sanctioned Trans/ 
Amazon Rallye, 1988. Amateur participants 
from 20 countries have registered with 
motorcycles, autos and trucks to challenge the 
exotic Amazon region, the ancient Andes, the 
deserts of Peru and Chile, the Chaco of 
Argentina and Paraguay, the glamour of 
Buenos Aires and Rio at the end of an 
13,700-km_ (8500-mile) odyssey! Full 
package registration now  available...very 
limited! Join the Adventurer’s Club. $25 
membership includes Adventure Passport and 
VISA newsletters, Travel Service and full 
Rallye registration package. 


Just what I want -- an adventure, an excursion 
to Rio and an automobile rally. At the time, I 
think to myself, what difference does it make if 
I have never participated in a rally, and indeed, 
cannot even be sure I know what one is. I can 
get "on the job training," I think. Several 
months later, I am to learn only too well what a 
rally is. Still, I should know something is up, 
when they go out of their way to spell rally 
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"rallye," when the so-called VISA newsletters 
are full of promotional hype, the travel service 
non-existant and the race gets rerouted to 
exclude Venezuela, the Amazon Basin, Para- 
guay and, much to my dismay, even Rio. 

I know something is up when I arrive at the 
new departure point -- Cartagena, Colombia. 
With only a few days before the start of the 
race, I find the promoters of this great 
adventure -- the prestigious sounding Explora- 
tion Society of America -- have gone "belly up." 
They have departed to some still unknown place 
with all the racers’ entry fees, but thoughtfully 
left behind the vehicles. These are now in a 
fenced compound guarded by Colombian cus- 
toms agents. These officials will only release 
the cars and motorcycles when funds are fur- 
nished to pay off the largish bill owed to the 
owner of the boat that ferried the vehicles 
across the Caribbean from New Orleans. 


A: this point, the adventure begins -- will the 
race be cancelled? This pressing question pro- 
vides an important opportunity to learn some- 
thing about national character. The French, 
German and Dutch huddle in one corner of the 
hotel that now serves as race headquarters. 
Every now and then, one or the other places a 
call home to tell his friends when to expect 


him. The British say they will muddle through 
somehow; the Japanese smile and say some- 
thing nobody understands; and the Americans 
set up a committee. There is really no problem, 
according to the Americans. It’s only a matter 
of money and organization. In two days, they 
raise the needed capital, engage a new race 
director and make arrangements with each 
country’s automobile club to insure the race can 
start on time. 

Somehow in the process, the Trans Amazon 
Rallye gets renamed the “South American 
Rally," and I become aware that a rally is a 
contest between a number of vehicles in which 
speed is important but not the only considera- 
tion. To determine the winner, contestants are 
judged on when and whether they pass through 
a series of checkpoints. These checkpoints are 
distributed throughout the day’s race. In the 
South American Rally, the drivers will pass 
through approximately ten checkpoints every 
day. The race is designed to provide an arduous 
and challenging course, and drivers are 
penalized if they fail to pass through these 
points at specified times. The racer with the 
fewest number of points is declared the winner. 

Along about this time, I note that neither my 
driver nor his luxurious Land Rover has shown 
up. A phone call to the States discloses that he 
has gotten wind of the organizer’s financial 
difficulties. So begins my first great hurdle -- 
finding a place in the race. Initially, I am 
designated by the powerful ad hoc committee as 
ambulance driver, but not for long. I am quick- 
ly replaced by a qualified medic. Then I am 
asked to drive the race director’s car, but soon 
again I am replaced, this time by one of the 
officials. Finally, just as things look dim and I 
am ready to look into flights back to the States, 
a position opens up. I accept readily. I am to 
be the driver of the one vei 9 only support truck 
carrying tires, suspension systems and the 
motorcyclists’ personal equipment -- a job, it 
turns out, nobody else wants. 


I soon find out why. The truck is so heavily 
laden with gear it barely makes it up the steep 
hills. There is no way to keep up with the 
racers without taking shortcuts. Sometimes this 
means abandoning the route and making my 
own way -- usually on the Pan American High- 
way. This way, I frequently arrive ahead of the 
racers and can find a place to spend the night in 
one of the hotels. But sometimes, this doesn’t 
work, and to the annoyance of those who need 
the material I am transporting, I lumber into 
town late at night, hoping to find a place to 
sleep and eat. Occasionally it is easy, but 
typically my biggest adventure of the day is 
getting a room with my rather limited Spanish. 
One night I hole up in a hotel that is under 
siege by rebellious Ecuadorian students. 
Another night, I seek refuge in a hospital. It’s 
not yet open, I’m told, and so I must wearily 


drive on to the next town. On one unforget- 
table night, I count out US$1.75 for a room and 
bath in a hotel that looks like a “run down 
brothel (even the TV set is chained down). 
However, I consider myself fortunate for at 
least I am warm under the blankets. All this, 
however, pales in comparison with the adven- 
tures of the other participants. 


The Bay Area [California, USA] drivers have 
in common the fact that they are all adven- 
turers, rather than tourists or even travelers. 
They have all been far off the beaten path 
before. Rodger Miles, for example, of the 
Sunset District in San Francisco is one of the 
first Occidentals to bicycle through the Peoples 
Republic of China. Why does he join this 
escapade? “Because I think it will be a 
wonderful way to travel through South America, 
an experience that cannot not be equalled by 


I know something is up when I find the promoters of 
this great adventure have gone "belly up." 


the typical tourist." Although he has never seen 
roads as bad as these, Miles enjoys the rally 
because, "You have to use intelligence to 
maximize the performance of your vehicle 
within limits that are safe and sane." 


D.. Peter Stryker, a family physician from 
Berkeley, sailed solo to Hawaii from California 
and has been a medical member of an expedi- 
tion down the treacherous Ono River in Ethio- 
pia. Initially, he has ethical reservations about 
the race because of the poverty of the people in 
the countries the rally passes through and the 
wealth of the drivers. These considerations, 
however, are disspelled by the exciting, even 
tumultuous reception he and other "pilots" 
receive. In Bogota, for example, crowds swarm 
over the vehicles, making it almost impossible 
to reach the finish line. Stryker’s driving 
technique is to drive slowly over the mountains 
and "go like hell on the concrete highways." 


K.. Walters, a construction contractor from 

Santa Rosa, does not live up to the name of his 
racing team "Maybe Majiana." He finishes first 
in his category with a modified four-wheel drive, 
and third overall in the race. He is a member 
of the only American automobile team that is 
not disqualified. Walter’s previous racing 
experience includes the Baja 1000. He finds the 
"bad stuff -- the hard driving conditions -- 
similar." In this race he breaks an axle "in the 
middle of nowhere and is very fortunate to find 
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a replacement in another competitor’s car." 
Walter drives a Jeep Cherokee and also brings 
along three mechanics, along a Ford 350 truck 
to carry spare parts, a welding machine, an air 
compressor and an extra transmission. 


O.. of these mechanics, Keith Haskins, also 
from Santa Rosa, averages one and a half hours 
sleep the first two nights of the race and gets 
three hours rest on the third. Why? On the 
first night, his vehicle and four others get 
trapped between two landslides. This is in 
northeastern Colombia, territory controlled by 
the M-19, an extreme neo-Marxist group 
reportedly supplied by Cuba. A _ possible 
kidnapping of the ten or so Americans in this 
group causes deep concern among the Colom- 
bian race officials. Fortunately, it doesn’t 
happen. The delay, however, means they have 
to drive nearly 18 hours non-stop to catch up. 
After this introduction to the rigors of rallying, 
Haskins feels almost spoiled when he is able to 
get five or six hours sleep a night during the 
remainder of the race. Half way through the 
race, however, he delares that "after this one, I 
am retiring from rallying." 


Roirenens is imposed on Kevin Silva when 

the owner of the vehicle transporting him 
decides to withdraw in the middle of the race. 
This unexpected departure leaves Silva without 
a car. The vehicle’s owner, Stuart Schwartz of 
Richardson, Texas, has sold Silva a space in his 
car for US$7,500, but Schwartz becomes dis- 
enchanted with the competition. Without 
bothering to notify Silva, who has left his 
passport and most of his ions in the car, 
Schwartz decides in the middle of the night to 
drive back to Quito and have his car flown to 
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the States. Schwartz, however, is soon appre- 
hended by the Ecuadorian police, and Silva’s 
belongings are returned. Silva had expected the 
race to be chaotic. He is not disappointed. 
Philosophically, he says, "I have learned a lot of 
lessons and a lot about rallying at the same 
time. One lesson is never to trust someone you 
don’t know." 


A father and son team, both dental techni- 
cians, hail from Saratoga. Like others, Palle 
and Peter Nimb do reach Buenos Aires, even 
though they are eliminated from the competi- 
tion. Palle, who was born in Denmark, found 
the race "very exciting because you have no idea 
what will happen the next day. You don’t know 
where you will end up each night." He speaks 
from experience, because he barely made it 
through a landslide the first night out. It 
trapped two bus loads of Colombians and five 
race vehicles. That same evening saw the death 
of the two Chileans. To Palle, this "ruined the 
whole thing and only time will tell if I repeat 
anything like this." Nevertheless, he appreciates 
the reception he receives in each town, and he 
feels " better treated than a rock star." 

His son agrees. But Peter, 23, won’t soon 
forget the M-19 guerrilla who pointed a gun at 
him from the back of a moving jeep when Peter 
tried to pass. "He had me in his sights, and he 
used sign e to tell me to stay where I 
was (behind him). And that’s what I did," says 
Peter. Soon afterwards, the guerrilla’s vehicle 
turned off the road and he continued the race. 
This might well serve as a metaphor for the 
entire rally, because in spite of terrorists, death 
and accidents (to contestants and onlookers), 
the race moved on relentlessly until those that 
were left crossed the finish line at the end of 
their almost month-long journey. 


A, it turns out, the race lasts 26 days, 
including three days of rest for the contestants. 
This provides me with an opportunity to catch 
up with the pack. In all, we drive about 11,250 
kilometers (7,000 miles), crossing the Andes 
seven times, usually at altitudes of 3,000 meters 
(9,850ft) or higher. At the Argentine border, 
we pass near Mt. Aconcagua, at 7,021 meters 
(23,036 feet). Our route takes us through the 
Atacama, the driest desert in the Americas, a 
place where rain is almost unknown, a strip of 
parched earth as long as the United States is 
wide. 

One hundred eighty-four entrants, eleven 
countries (nine fewer than the copywriter had 
portrayed, but by now I am familiar with the 
vagaries of "rallye" advertising) are in the race. 
We leave Cartagena with 70 automobiles and 11 
motorcycles. Less than a month later, 40 cars 
and 5 motorcycles arrive in Buenos Aires. Of 
these, only 11 cars and 1 motorcycle will pass 
through every checkpoint to officially complete 
the race. 


A. the race proceeds, it becomes evident that 
there are three distinct groups. The first -- 
about 12-15 vehicles -- is comprised of serious, 
professional road runners. Each is accom- 
panied by at least one, and in a few cases, two 
backup cars to transport spare parts and tires. 
The second and largest is a group of amateur 
rally runners. For most, this is their first rally. 
The last group might be loosely termed "adven- 
turers” along for the ride. For all, the race turns 
into an endurance test of driver and vehicle. In 


A customs official rode in the 
race car for three days "handcarrying" 
the parts to the Chilean border. 


the words of Leopold Barbarosa, the Venezue- 
lan-born, American-educated race director, 
"This race demands more from man than from 
machinery because of the different types of road 
conditions, the length of the course and the 
different climates and altitudes." And there are 
other difficulties. License plates, tires, decals 
and other appurtenances are stripped off the 
vehicles by local "souvenir" hunters, and the 
strain on the drivers’ emotions is fierce when 
eed think the race might be cancelled even 
before it starts. And it all gets worse when 
several drivers are mugged. The European, 
Japanese and North Americans soon realize 
they are in strange and sometimes hostile 
territory, and that this experience is truly an 
adventure, although not, perhaps, as they ori- 
ginally thought it would be. 

Each country we pass through -- Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru, Chile and Argentina -- uses a 
different system of qualifications. Hence, there 
is no consistent measure to evaluate the perfor- 
mance of racers. For some, this it frustrating. 
Others are undaunted. For most, it is the sport 
that counts, and winning is everything. As Peter 
Hardsteen, a Dutchman, who was second in the 
famed 1988 Paris-Dakar Rally puts it: "I race 
for the the excitement, not for the money. For 
me, there is only one place to be. In first place." 

This compulsion -- not just to make it to 
Buenos Aires, but get there first -- spurs on this 
band of automobile aficionados. With the care 
a cowboy might lavish on his favorite horse, the 
driver arrives in in town each night and begins 
ih the ravages occasioned by the vicissi- 
tudes of that day’s journey. Depending on the 
severity of the situation, he or his mechanic, if 
he has brought one along as a "co-pilot," work 
late into the night or early morning. Often, this 
leaves only a few hours for sleep. 

One of the most difficult yet crucial tasks is 
to replace parts, especially shock absorbers and 
tires, But many of the countries along the route 
impose excessively high duties on the importa- 
tion of spare parts. To circumvent this obstacle, 
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one rally team, while in Peru, had a set of shock 
absorbers flown to Lima from the States. Then 
a local customs official rode in the race car 
itself for three days “handcarrying" the parts 
right up to the Chilean border. At the frontier, 
the shocks were installed and the lady bureau- 
crat, thereupon, returned to Lima secure in the 
knowledge that no Peruvian law had been bro- 
ken. The rally team paid all of the official’s 
expenses and felt that the smoother ride made 
the expenditure worthwhile. 

Just about every day has at least one "prime" 
-- a particularly arduous piece of dirt road 
driving. This may consist of motoring over a 
15,000-foot mountain pass, down a dry river 
bed, across what was once a lake or through a 
sandy desert. In a few rare instances, roads are 
closed by the police, but its more typical when 
the roads are "open." The driver then has to 
contend with heavily laden and slow moving 
trucks, autos filled with teenage passengers who 
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SUPPORT truck 
driven by Keith 
Haskins of Santa 
Rosa, California; 
Ken Walters, owner. 


ore about everything to make passing as 
ifficult as possible, or buses that stop in the 
middle of the road to load or discharge passen- 
gers. And one must not forget to mention a 
variety of animals -- goats, sheep, wild horses 
and even sleeping cows -- who think they own 
the road. All this compounds the difficulty of 
the journey. 

In the final analysis, this race is a contest 
between "adversity," experienced in one way or 
another by practically every driver, and "forti- 
tude" which I define here as resourcefulness 
plus dedication. For some, the difficulties are 
too much. Reluctantly, they drop out. For 
others, there is the intrinsic reward of fulfilling 
their goal. One way or another, this sustains 
them, and they make it to Buenos Aires. Each 
competitor wages his own battle of survival 
which shapes his own unique experience. Each 
has a different story to tell: 


Sasi Hilliar, 32, of Dallas, Texas, and Great 
Britain, will long remember the mountains of 
northern Peru. High in the Andean peaks, he 
comes across a fellow motorcyclist by the side 
of the road. Suffering from altitude sickness, he 
decides to sleep. Hilliar stops and convinces his 
colleague to continue. This done, he climbs on 
his motorcycle but in the rarified air, he is 
unable to start it. At length, he hides it behind 
a house and hitchhikes to the nearest town to 
hire a truck. The nearest town turns out to be 
seven hours away. When he returns (this takes 
an additional 18 hours), his bike is gone. It is, 
in fact, stolen. Hillier now returns back down 
the mountain, a trip that takes another 18 
hours, because he stops to assist a team of 
Argentine racers who have rolled their vehicle 
four times. He finally catches up with the race 
by flying to Lima and rejoins the other 
competitors who are laying over for two days. 


| Pearson of Los Angeles and Jim 
Breslin of Grants Pass, Oregon, have a different 
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mountain tale to tell. With no border markings 
to warn them, they cross into Bolivia from 
Chile. Soon they find themselves in the 14,300 
foot mountain town of Chinchillan. Here they 
are arrested and helf in custody for three days, 
charged with illegally crossing the frontier. In 
Pearson’s words, “Young kids in uniforms, 
flaunting automatic weapons surrounded our 
car. One held a ‘45’ to my head. I was 
interrogated for an hour. Then two guys with 
weapons emptied the car. They separated out 
what they wanted: video, tapes, calculators, 
tools, clothes and raingear. Then they took our 
money...all our dollars and Chilean pesos. I 
estimate they got $5,200 worth of stuff. We 
were dead meat. I felt very lucky to get away at 
all. We came real close." 

The team just barely gets out of Bolivia 
when their clutch gives out and their air cleaner 
clogs up, “but we put our faith in God, and 
come through." They load their car on a truck 
and eventually make it to Santiago. Here they 
change motors. They also have a futile talk with 
the Bolivian ambassador who disowns any Boli- 
vian responsibility in the matter. Ironically, this 
incident takes place during the Pope’s visit to 
Bolivia where he pleads for tolerance and 
understanding. 

Driving 20 hours one day, 22 hours the next 
and 21 hours the third, they finally catch up with 
the race. Again, to quote Pearson, "I wasn’t 
about to give up. After Viet Nam and the 
Marine Corps, this was easy." 


Te rally is not so easy for Todd Meyers and 

his fiancee Peggy Prendible, both from New 
York City. What starts out as a pre-nuptial 
honeymoon turns into a nightmare. The frame 
breaks on Meyer’s jeep. Welded and rewelded, 
it keeps acquiring new cracks and fissures. 
Every time they stop for repairs, they fall 
further behind. One night they find themselves 
alone at the border between Ecuador and Peru. 
When they try to cross the frontier, they find 
themselves looking into the weapons of the 
Peruvian border patrol. Thinking it might be 
better to cross in the morning, they bed down 
for the night on a straw mattress in a hotel with 
a mud floor. It looks more like a manger than a 
lodging establishment. When last seen in Lima, 
Meyers and Prendible had grown disillusioned 
with the rally and were looking at tourist 
brochures for Machu Picchu and the Galapagos 
Islands. 


Ann set of New Yorkers -- Gildo 
Caprara and Gerald Civetta are traversing the 
desert of southern Peru when their Jeep 
Cherokee lurches to the left. The rear hits the 
ground as the back left wheel and half the rear 
axle spin off and roll along the road until 
stopped by a cactus plant. Immobilized, they 
hire a truck to tow them across the Chilean 


frontier to Arica. Caprara then crosses back 
into Peru twice -- once to return the truck and 
another time to fly his rear axle from Tacna to 
Lima. There he gets a new axle handcrafted, 
but he has to wait there three days because the 
one daily flight to Tacna is cancelled on two 
consecutive days. Once again in Tacna, Capra- 
ra takes a taxi across the border to Arica and 
installs the new axle. This is his fifth border 
crossing in four days. Customs officials are 
beginning to wonder about him. Caprara then 
picks up his co-pilot. Civetta by now is suffering 
from a local version of cabin fever. Together 
they head off in hot pursuit of the rally. They 
drive approximately 1,450 kilometers (900 
miles) a day for each of the next four days and 
finally catch up. 


Caries Peet, 55, has been driving motor- 
cycles for more than half his life -- 35 years to 
be exact. He is riding a 1985 Harley Davidson, 
a castoff from the Ft. Lauderdale (Peet’s home 
town) Police Department. His goal is to ride 
his bike into Buenos Aires. Because of the 
publicity Japanese bike manufacturers have 
received recently and the share of the market 
they've captured, Peet particularly wants to 
demonstrate that an American product can 
keep up with the best of them. It almost 
doesn’t. Three days before the finish, Peet is 
proceeding through the Argentine pampas, a 
desolate range-like region not dissimilar to west 
Texas. He hears something snap. On a sandy 
road which appears neither on his map nor in 
his route book, he has somehow managed to 
shear off his handlebars. He is lost. To make 
matters worse, he has not seen anyone for five 
hours. Shortly thereafter, Peet is convinced that 
a power greater than all of us is about to 


intervene, because a truck appears with three 
hefty men. They lift his bike on board and take 
Peet to a petroleum rig. There a welder makes 
repairs. He then departs and after "thirty-six 
hours in the saddle," as Peet puts it, he rejoins 
the competition. 


Raney White, his son Lee and their mecha- 
nic Michael Riccardi (all from Framingham, 
Massachusetts) get to see the Argentine 
pampas from a different perspective -- on foot. 
When their vehicle runs out of gas, they hike for 
three days in search of civilization. Their story, 
however, is not like Peet’s. When Peet fails to 
show, his fellow cyclists (a close knit group) 
notify the authorities. With Randy, Lee and 
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LEFT: Vehicles 
lined up high in 
Andes ready to cross 
into Argentina from 
Chile. BELOW: 
Vehicle that strayed 
into Bolivia. 


Mike, no one is aware that they are lost, and 
therefore, nothing is done to find them. Their 
story begins in Ecuador, where rough roads 
knock out their odometer and fuel gauge. Two 
weeks later, this has serious repercussions. 
Without the odometer, they can’t tell how far 
they've driven. Because the fuel gauge isn’t 
working, they fail to realize that a gas attendant 
on the pampa has duped them. They pay for a 
full sai but he not only does not "fill it up," he 
pumps nothing into the car at all. It’s not long 
before they run out of gas. 
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Because the fuel gauge isn’t working, 


they fail to realize that a gas attendant on the pampa 
pumps nothing into the car... 


Now on foot, they stop near a cliff; below is 
ariver. They climb down the steep bank to the 
precious water. Because of a precipice on 
either side of the river, they cannot continue 
downstream and so head towards the river’s 
source somewhere in the Andean mountains. 
They carry sleeping bags and a bit of food. It 
rains the first night out. Their bags get wet and 
glazed with ice. The next two days, they keep 
on hiking, covering some 65km (40 miles)! 

They never give up. Even when vultures 
start circling over them. At first they see about 
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40 birds soaring over a hundred meters above. 

Then as more birds join the flock, the circle gets 

smaller. They drop down to about 30 meters. 

White says the experience reminds him of the 

Hitchcock movie, The Birds. It is a strange 

pind They only disappear when it becomes 
ark, 

Riccardi the mechanic comes across a white 
and weathered ram’s skull and horns. He vows 
that he will not leave his head in that remote 
area. They pray, alone with only their thoughts 
and the wind to keep them company. 

Finally, in the distance, they see a bus on a 
dirt road and close by a gaucho. He explains 
that the town of Ricon de la Sauces is near, but 
on the other side of the river. He ferries them, 
one at a time, on his horse across the river. 
Eventually they contact the police in the village. 
As White later said, "We would not quit. But I 
cannot tell you the joy and elation we felt when 
we saw that bus in the distance...we were 
fortunate." 


| ee fortunate are Marina Maejima and 
Akiko Fukuda from Japan, both 23. They have 
been engaged by Mizou, a sporting goods firm, 
to promote their products. In the course of 
their work, they appear from time to time on 
local television as "The Supergals," not unlike 
the girls on Charley’s Angels. The producers 
feel it will make an excellent show if Maejima 
and Fukuda participate in the rally. So with a 
Japanese T.V. crew in tow, the ladies set out on 
this, their first automobile race. They are the 


only all-woman team to compete. Because of 
their inexperience, a veteran driver is just in 
front of them. All Marina and Akiko have to do 
is mimic his every move. 

With 24.5 days behind them and only one 
and a half days to go, disaster strikes. Fukuda is 
driving along a straight gravel road when a cow 
lumbers into the middle of the highway. Swerv- 
ing to avoid the animal, she somehow oversteers 
and rolls the car. Méiraculously, Fukuda is 
unhurt, but her partner, Maejima breaks a 
shoulder, fractures five ribs and punctures her 
lung. On the way to the hospital, her heart 
stops beating on three separate occasions. 
Following a brief stay in the hospital in Bahia 
Blanca, Argentina, she is airlifted to Tokyo for 
surgery. 


ie race is now “history” as they say -- but its 
memories linger on, firmly embedded in the 
consciousness of the contestants. As they 
exchange farewells, there is talk about returning 
for another race next year and the forthcoming 
Hong Kong to Beijing rally, the annual Pharos 


rally in Egypt and the next Paris-Dakar run. A 
few are even looking forward to a rumored 
Paris-Beijing rally sometime in 1990. But for 
most, this 26-day marathon has been enough. 
They are ready to stay in one place for awhile or 
at least until they are struck with that old feeling 
of restlessness and the urge to be "on the road 


And as for me, I did renew my subscription 
to Time magazine, although now I view the 
advertisements of prestigious-sounding, but 
unknown organizations with a somewhat more 
skeptical eye. a 


The writer, Louis K. Loewenstein, a former 
professor of Urban Planning at Stanford 
University, is the author of Streets of San 
Francisco and numerous other publications in 
the field of urban studies. The events described 
here represent Loewenstein’s first and probably 
last escapade in the world of marathon 
automobile racing. 


The Toll 


As high risk rallys go, the accident and death rate in 
the South American rally is not out of line with 
comparable events. For example, in the 1988 Paris- 
Dakar race, three drivers and another three 
spectators died. 

The moderate fatality record may be due to the 
fact that two deaths occurred on the very first day, 
which might have had a sobering effect on the racers. 
An eyewitness to this tragedy said, "The two Chileans 
were traveling at excessive speeds around a curve on 
a mountainous dirt road at night. They never saw 
the curve. The car went off the road and hit a tree. 
They died instantaneously. One guy's head was 
severed; the whole top of his head was off. The 
other guy was crushed, but he was recognizable. It 
was not a pretty sight." 

Several other serious incidents occur to the 
participants -- two needlessly. As John Anderson of 
Washington, Illinois, steps outside of his car to take a 
picture, a jeep inadvertently rolls back on him. He 
has to be flown out of the Chilean mountains to 
Antofagasta for surgery on his two broken legs, 
broken ankle and injured arm. Subsequently, he is 
flown to the States for more extensive surgery. 

In perhaps the most bizarre of all occurrences, the 
leading motor cyclist, Robin Bennet, of Mason City, 
Iowa, while demonstrating his talents for a Japanese 
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photographer, loses control of his bike, topples 
over it and breaks his collar bone. Undaunted he 
returns to his bike the next day but is eliminated 
from the competition. 

The Japanese are involved in several other 
accidents. In addition to the near fatal accident to 
one of "The Supergals," a motorcyclist hits a bus in 
Bogota. He spends the night in the hospital. He 
suffers lacerations, but no broken bones. His bike, 
however, is demolished and he withdraws from the 
race. A car driven by a Japanese veteran of the 
Paris-Dakar rally, carrying a group of photographers, 
punctures a tire on a four lane highway south of 
Lima, rolls over three times and spews photographic 
materials along the road. An ambulance takes the 
whole group to a hospital where they are treated for 
fractured ribs, broken bones and lacerations. 

There are also collisions involving non- 
contestants. In Peru, a town drunk gets sideswiped, 
and a four year old girl steps in front of a moving 
motorcycle and is thrown six meters into the air, 
fortunately sustaining no serious injuries. 

Numerous race vehicles roll off the road -- a few 
repeatedly -- but because of roll bars, shoulder 
harnesses and seat belts, no extensive damage is 
done. Only three vehicles complete the race without 
experiencing some type of accident. 
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The author, Simon D. Strauss, is a 
geologist and Governor of the National 
Mining Hall of Fame and Museum 
located in Leadville, Colorado. The 
following is a chapter from his book 
Miner Incidents. 


My First Memory 


t is dusk on a desolate landscape. 
The carriage in which we have been 
riding comes to a halt. Our coachman 
unhitches the horses and throws sad- 
dles over their backs. My father leaps 
onto one horse; my mother handicap- 
ped by long skirts, mounts the second 
more slowly, helped by the coachman. 
She sits sidesaddle. The coachman lifts 
me out of the carriage and places me in 
front of my father. Then he reaches 
for my sister Ruth, 14 months older 
than I, and puts her with my mother. 
Our parents hold us with their left 
pent, keeping the reins in their right 

and. 


Some words are exchanged with the 
coachman and governess who remain 
with the coach. And then we are off -- 
the horses plodding slowly but steadily 
through the soft desert sands. After a 
time, indeterminate to my infant mind, 
we arrive at an adobe and brick house 
standing on a slight rise, amid rocks 
and sand. The only vegetation is‘a lone 
tree to one side of a stone-paved patio. 

We dismount. Inside the house, lit 
feebly by oil lamps, we are offered cups 
of hot, sweet tea before we are taken 
to a bedroom which my sister and I are 
to share. My father instructs a man on 
the premises take the horses back to 
the carriage. 


Now, more than 70 years later, I 
like to think of this as true recollection. 
But I am able to reconstruct a more 
complete account out of the fog of the 
past based on conversations with my 
parents and from an examination of 
faded photographs. An _ engineer, 
father was meticulous about noting 
places and dates on the pictures he 
snapped. 

The time was September, 1914, three 
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years and two months after my birth in 
Lima, Peru, one month after the out- 
break of World War I. The place is the 
tiny hamlet of Carrizal Alto in the vast 
expanse of the Atacama Desert of 
northern Chile -- reputedly the driest 


THE author and his sister on horseback with their mother near mine shaft, 1914. 


By Simon D. Strauss 


place on earth. 

Chile then held a world monopoly 
in the production of nitrate of soda -- 
essential for both fertilizer and 
explosives. The process for making 
synthetic nitrogen had only recently 


been developed in Germany. The only 
large deposits of nitrate were in Chile. 
Since Great Britain and its Allies were 
unable to produce synthetic nitrogen, a 
protracted war would mean a soaring 
demand. Recognizing this, there was a 
scramble to develop deposits in Chile. 

My father, a Columbia graduate in 

ining engineering, had established a 
conmsiing practice” in Lima where he 
had been engaged to examine a deposit 
at Carrizal Alto. His investigation 
would take several months. Rather 
than be separated from his wife and 
two small children, he made arrange- 
ments to take them and their German 
fraulein/ governess with him to live in a 
ramshackle house in the mining village. 
Our trip took us by coastal steamer 
from Lima’s port of Callao to a port in 
northern Chile (either Antofogasta or 
Chafiaral) and then by rail to the in- 
terior and finally by open carriage to 
Carrizal Alto. 

One of the faded photos shows us 
seated in the heavily laden coach, 
barely discernible amidst mountains of 
baggage required by my mother’s Ed- 
wardian standards of dress which called 
for frequent changes of clothing that 
covered us from head to toe. And, of 
course, there were the professional 
tools of my father’s work. 

Traversing the roadless waste of the 
desert must have been heavy work for 
the two horses. With night approach- 
ing, my parents apparently decided it 


would be best to unhitch the horses 
and taking the youngsters, proceed by 
horseback the last few kilometers, 
leaving behind the fraulein, the 
coachman, the carriage and the luggage 


Mother, vaguely aware of 
nitrate’s explosive properties, 
expected me to explode. 


for later retrieval. 

The family remained in Carrizal 
Alto for nearly three months. Contact 
with the world outside was severely 
limited. My sister Ruth and I, thrown 
on our own resources, developed our 
games in the midst of the desert. In 


re 1 
ABOVE: This is the Victoria in which we rode 
after taking the train. That is probably my 
father standing behind the piles of luggage. My 
mother was big on hats. BELOW: Our house 
in Carrizal Alto, Chile. My mother kept the fig 
tree alive with our old bath water. 


later years, my mother would frequent- 
ly re these activities. I have a 
particularly vivid impression of the day 
that Ruth threw a tea party. Ruth was 
a most decisive, impulsive and authori- 
tative older sister. So, of course, she 
was the hostess and I the compliant 
guest at this affair. When Ruth made 
decisions, I meekly followed suit. In 
one of the basement rooms, she had 
located an interesting glass jar and 
proclaimed the contents preserved 
pears. She poured some of these into a 
saucer for me to sample. It tasted 
awful. I spat it out and ran screaming 


? 


LIMA-Oroya 

Railroad 

crossing 

the Rimac 
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to my mother. 

The "pears" turned out to be one of 
my father’s rock samples, in a mildly 
acidic solution. Mother, vaguely aware 
of nitrate’s explosive properties, ex- 
pected me to explode. I retched and 
vomited a lot but survived. 


Getting water was a major problem 

in Carrizal Alto. Once a week, a tank 
car arrived at the nearest railroad 
station where its contents were panes 
into a wagon and transported to the 
village. Supplies were carefully 
rationed out to each household. Once 
the weekly quota was doled out to us, 
mother would bathe Ruth and me in 
the hogshead that served as a bathtub. 
After we had been dried, she would 
immerse herself in the same sudsy 
water, followed by the frau/ein and last 
of all by father. When we had finished, 
the contents were carried outside and 
carefully poured around the lonely tree 
outside our house. supe a fig 
tree, perhaps it one day bore cakes of 
soap for fruit. 
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In the midst of the desert, Ruth and 
I tried our hand at boating. A photo- 
graph in the family album shows the 
two of us seated in a wooden crate 
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wielding brooms for oars to row us 
across the flagged stone patio. Pro- 
bably this was after the remarkable 
rainstorm that occurred during our stay 
-- the first precipitation, my mother 
said, in more than 20 years. 

The effect was spectacular. Over 
the years, seeds blown across the 
Andes from Argentina lay fallow, 
spread over the desert and perfectly 


Supposedly a fig tree, 
perhaps it one day bore 
cakes of soap. 


preserved in the dry climate. With the 
rain, they germinated. Within three 
wecks, my mother remembered, plants 
had grown so high that when Ruth and 
I went outside to play, she had trouble 
seeing us. If true, it was a remarkable 
demonstration of the nutrient power of 
nitrate. 

That my father’s profession made a 
strong impression on my three year old 
mind is evident from another old 
photo. I am standing on the stone 
patio in pajamas. On my head is the 
broad-brimmed, stiff engineer’s hat my 
father invariably wore on his explora- 
tion trips. I am looking down with an 


BELOW: My parents camping out in a cave en 
route to a copper prospect. OPPOSITE 


ABOVE: Chorrillos, residential district and 
summer resort of Lima. OPPOSITE BELOW: 
View of Lima from Cerro San Cristobal. Note 
Rimac River and Acho Bullring. 
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MOROCOCHA, Peru: 
Loading llamas with 
our packs. 


above me the branches of the lone fig 
tree. 

As I grew older, I developed other 
interests and ambitions. For a time, 
living in the busy port of Valparaiso 
and bewitched by reading Southey’s 
Life of Nelson, I decided to become a 
sailor, rising perhaps to the rank of 
admiral. Later still, I decided I would 
be a journalist and eventually the editor 
of The New York Times. But in the 
long run, the omen of the picture came 
to pass. Though lacking a formal 
engineering education, it was in the 


mining industry that I earned my 
livelihood. 

What became of my father’s exami- 
nation of the nitrate deposits in 
Carrizal Alto I do not know, but during 
the war, he focused his attention pri- 
marily on nitrate and copper. Under 
the circumstances, he decided to move 
his office from Lima, his headquarters 
since 1904, to Valparaiso, the chief port 
and, at that time, the commercial cen- 
ter of Chile. Thus, before my fourth 
birthday, I became a resident of that 
lovely country -- strung out like a snake 
between the mountains and the sea for 
3,000 miles along the west coast of 
South America. 


South America seemed a remote 
and improbable place for a young 
American couple with Jewish antece- 
dents to settle. My father, Lester W. 
Strauss, had been born in New York’s 
lower East Side. My mother, Bertha 
Miller, was born in the small town of 
Plattsburgh, New York, on beautiful 
Lake Champlain. 

For young men of my father’s back- 
ground, a career as a merchant, lawyer, 
doctor or banker would have been 


Bertha urged him to accept, 
promising marriage on return. 
It was an era of long 
engagements. 


more traditional. Instead, he wound up 
poking around for mineral deposits in 
the desert and mountainous wilderness 
of distant countries with strange 
languages and customs. 

As for mother, she had a brief 
career as an elementary school teacher 
in upstate New York. It would have 
been normal to marry one of the boys 
next door and settle down to child 
rearing in a comfortable and familiar 
environment. But the fates would 
intervene. 

While a student at Columbia School 
of Mines shortly before the turn of the 
century, Lester underwent some minor 
surgery. In the hospital, he shared a 
semi-private room with Isaac "Ike" 
Miller. Because Ike had just arrived in 
New York to seek his fortune in the 
clothing trade, he had few visitors. But 
my paternal grandmother came daily, 
bringing with her copious supplies of 
chicken soup, calf’s foot jelly and other 


af 


time-tested comestibles which my fa- 
ther shared with Ike. The two patients 
became fast friends, and on their 
release, Lester readily accepted Ike’s 
invitation to hasten his recuperation by 
taking in the bracing air of the Cham- 
plain Valley. There he met Ike’s sister 
Bertha. The attraction was immediate 
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Later at the Columbia School of 
Mines, Lester persuaded his faculty 
advisor to allow him to spend his final 
year of field work examining iron ore 
deposits in the Adirondacks -- a few 
miles southwest of Plattsburgh. During 
this second visit, the romance _blos- 
somed, but when they became engaged, 
I do not know. 


LEFT: My parents liked to share the adventure 
of new places and people. BELOW: Clearing a 
rockslide on the Lima-Oroyas central railway. 


After graduation, Lester took a job 
in Dahlonega, Georgia, at a gold mine. 
Contrary to the widespread belief that 
gold mining began in the United States 
with the famous discovery at Sutter’s 
Mill in California in 1848, gold mining 
had been common practice in the 
southern Appalachian region of Geor- 
gia, the Carolinas and Virginia since 
the early 19th century. From Dahlone- 
ga, the young graduate went on to Flat 
River, Missouri, to work in the assay 
offices of a large lead mining company. 
An active exchange of letters took 
place between Flat River and Platts- 
burgh. Ike, now a traveling salesman 
dealing in men’s clothing, found time to 
spend a weekend in Flat River, follow- 
ing business calls in St. Louis. Sixty 
years later, he told me what a wild and 
woolly town Flat River was in the early 
1900s. He claimed all the men walked 
around with handguns stuck between 
their shirt and trousers. 


MY mother, sister, me and our German nanny next to a Chilean train in 1914. We're on our way to 


Carrizal Alto in the Atacama Desert. 


An accident ended Lester’s career in 
Flat River. An explosion of molten 
lead caused minor injuries to his eyes. 
After this he shunned office and 
laboratory work, preferring to work 
outdoors. Returned to New York, he 
applied for assignments as an explora- 
tion engineer, but when an offer came 
through to work in the distant land of 
Peru, he was torn -- it would mean too 
many miles between him and a certain 
girl with auburn hair. Bertha, however, 
urged him to accept, promising mar- 
riage on return. It was an era of long 
engagements. 

So, in 1904, Lester booked a ship 
for the three-week trip to Peru -- 
sailing to Panama, traveling by rail 
across the isthmus and then by ship 
down the west coast to Callao, Lima’s 
port city. Lacking airmail or long- 
distance telephones, communication 
between the couple was infrequent and 
often subject to tedious delays. If 
Lester were to urgently inquire of 
Bertha whether she loved him still, her 
answer might take six weeks or more. 
Yet, faithful they both remained. 

When Lester’s first Peru assign- 
ment came to an end, he launched out 
on his own. There were excellent 
opportunities in independent consult- 
ing. Mining companies and investment 
bankers based in the US or Europe 
could, of course, send out their own 
engineers to check out South American 
mineral deposits, but this meant paying 
considerable sums for idle time spent 
on ship. 

Lester received many offers, and 
this delayed his return to the States. 
Bertha waited patiently in Plattsburgh. 
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Bu then something happened. Ro- 
man Catholicism was Peru’s state reli- 
gion in the years following indepen- 
dence from Spain in 1824. This meant 
only marriages performed by Catholic 
priests were recognized. But in 1906, 
the Peruvian Parliament established 
the legality of civil marriages. 

My father immediately sent a cable to 
his beloved. One can imagine the 
excitement this caused in sleepy 
Plattsburgh. 

Bertha did not hesitate, despite 
circumstances at home. Her father, 
David Miller, had died in the 1890s, 
leaving his widow with six children. 
Bertha’s five brothers were all younger 
than she, and only two were gainfully 


So even before my birth 


in 1911, I had traveled 


well over 10,000 miles. 


employed at that time. Money was 
tight. Bertha would have to make the 
trip alone -- a most unusual under- 
taking for a well brought up young 
woman in 1906. 

Her trousseau packed in an enor- 
mous steamer trunk and tickets in 
hand, Bertha set off for Peru. Apart 
from Lester Strauss, she knew no one 
in that mysterious, far off land where 
she could not speak the language. It 


would be her first experience on an 
ocean steamer. 

In Colén, the port on Panama’s 
north coast, work was underway on the 
Panama Canal. From Colén, she took 
the train to Panama City. There she 
stayed a week in a wretched hotel, 
waiting for a southbound ship to 
Callao. Finally, after 27 days, she 
reached Callao on March 26th. And 
there at dockside stood Lester, eager 
and beaming. 

The following day, March 27th, in a 
ceremony jointly performed by the Ma- 
yor of Lima and the U.S. Consul Gen- 
eral, Bertha Miller and Lester Strauss 
became husband and wife. It was the 
first civil ceremony performed in Peru’s 
82 years as a republic. 


ley years later in March 1941, I 
was in Washington, DC. I had just 
taken a position working for the 
national defense effort. France had 
fallen, and we realized the United 
States would soon be involved in the 
war. A meeting had been called to 
discuss the construction of a tin smelter 
in Texas City, Texas. The head of the 
tin/lead branch of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management was there. His 
name was Erwin Vogelsang. When we 
were introduced, he looked at me 
carefully. 

"Are you Lester Strauss’ son?" he 
asked. I said I was. "Well," said he, "I 
was a witness at your parent’s wedding 
in Lima in 1906." 

My mother died in 1949. Going 
through her personal effects, Ruth 
found a picture neither of us had ever 
seen. It was the wedding party -- just 
five women and six men. Dressed in 
formal clothes (the men wore white 
tie), all were seated around a flower- 
strewn table at the Gran Hotel Mauri, 
then Lima’s best. Obviously, these had 
to be business acquaintances of my 
father. He had not been in Peru long 
enough to form close personal ties, and 
the nearest relatives were thousands of 
miles away. Partially obscured by my 
mother’s hat, topped by a huge feather, 
stood a man clearly recognizable as the 
young Erwin Vogelsang. A native of 
Germany and a naturalized United 
States citizen, he had been sent to Peru 
as the commercial representative of a 
large New York metal firm. 

Despite the conventional wedding, 
my parents were true pioneers in spirit. 
They adapted readily to the culture 
they found in Peru and learned to 
speak Spanish quickly and well. 


Though father never lost his nasal New 
York accent, mother spoke a Spanish 
both grammatically correct and pro- 
nounced with a true Castilian lilt. 

My parents loved life out-of-doors, 
spending long hours in the saddle 
riding horseback through the Andean 
wilderness. They put up cheerfully 
with the crudest accommodations in 
mining camps. For my father, the lack 
of creature comforts went with his 
choice of careers. For my mother, 
making do with little was a challenge. 
Nothing compelled her to go with 
father into the mountain fastnesses. 
She chose to. She wanted to be with 
him, took an interest in his profession, 
and liked to share in the adventure of 
strange places and peoples. 


O. one such trip, she went along 
despite doubts expressed by father’s 
associate. A Swedish engineer, he 
could not understand why a young 
bride of a few months would volun- 
tarily undertake a trip involving back 
breaking days of horseback riding. 


a. 


LAKE Huacracocha, Morococha, Peru. Note the Churruca Mine at lower left. 


What made her give up the luxuries of 
Lima where she could spend the day 
reading novels, eating chocolates, being 
waited on hand and foot by Indian 
domestics? "She wants the experience," 
my father explained. 

As mother told the story, it was 
their second day on the trail. They 
were riding single file along a path no 
more than a meter wide etched into the 
side of the mountain. On the left, it 
dropped off thousands of feet to the 
valley below. On the right rose a sheer 
rock face up to the mountain peak. 

Suddenly, they heard piercing 
screams, followed by a sharp knocking 
sound. More screams. More knocks. 
Rounding a bend in the trail, they 
encountered an Indian woman lying in 
the trail. She was giving birth and 
screaming. The knocking sound came 
from a man who, lacking a knife, was 
trying to sever the umbilical cord by 
pounding it between two rocks. 

The Swedish engineer, first in line, 
turned around. Speaking of my 
mother, he said to my father, "I think 
she gets plenty of experience." 


Mother made several more trips 
with father into the isolated mining 
regions. But then came the children. 
In May, 1910, Ruth arrived. Since she 
was the first grandchild, mother 
decided to take this remarkable infant 
back to the States to be admired by the 
relatives. As the Canal was not yet in 
operation, this called for a steamship 
ride, transit across the Panama isthmus 
by train and another long ocean trip. 
Undaunted, she took a Peruvian nurse 
with her, leaving father to stay behind 
to look at more mines. 

Arriving in New York, mother felt 
unwell. She consulted a doctor who ex- 
plained a second child was on the way. 
The families endeavored to persuade 
her to remain, arguing that New York’s 
medical establishment was superior to 
Lima’s. Mother would hear none of 
this. She wanted to be near Lester. 

So, even before my birth in July, 1911, 
I had traveled well over 10,000 miles. 
And, as fate would have it, when I did 
arrive, father was not in Lima, but 
looking at a tin deposit near Oruro, 
Bolivia. i 
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What A Bore! 


A tidal bore is a tide-generated "wall of 
water" which travels upstream in a shallow 
estuary having a large tidal range. Large bore, 
claimed to reach a height of 1.5 meters,’ but 
more commonly ranging from one to three 
meters, develop in a few estuaries around the 
world which feature the right combination of 
shape and water depth in relation to the in- 


Sightings of bores are uncommon. 
The most spectacular occur in only a few 
estuaries around the world. 


Figure 1 (above): 
Panoramic view of tidal 
bore, Araguari estuary, 

looking toward north ban 

ie pore re aang 

toward the left. Figure 

(opposite above): Chaes 
of the advancin Kick nea 

the north bank. Fi 

(opposite at View 
from al , near the north 
bank, with the tidal bore 
advancing toward the right. 
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coming tidal wave. Where bores do occur, they 
tend to be larger at spring tide, particularly the 
day following the new or full moon. 


The author, Peruvian-born Victor M. Ponce, is a 
professor of civil engineering at San Diego State 
University. His specialty is hydrology, and he has 
traveled and consulted extensively in Brazil and 
other South American countries. 


By Victor M. Ponce 


Tidal bore formation has to do with the 
nonlinear characteristics of finite-amplitude 
water waves. In the open ocean, a semi-diurnal 
tidal wave is essentially symmetrical, with equal 
periods of rise and fall. However, as a tidal 
wave approaches the estuary and enters shallow 
water, the nonlinear effect (ic. the crest 
traveling at a greater speed than the trough) 
causes it to steepen, shortening the time of rise 
and lengthening the time of fall. In certain 
shallow estuaries, particularly those in which the 
water depth and tidal wave amplitude are of 
comparable magnitude, the nonlinear effect 
may reach the point where the wave crest over- 
comes the trough, and a bore is born. Once 
formed, the tidal bore travels upstream. 


Siku. of tidal bores are uncommon. This 
is so because the larger and most spectacular 
bores occur in only a few selected estuaries 
around the world, and only during exceptional 
tidal ranges. The bores in the Severn and Trent 
Rivers in England, as well as the Seine and 
Gironde in France are well known.” Another 
well known bore occurs on the Petitcodiac and 
other rivers entering the Bay of Fundy near its 
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head. The bore at the Petitcodiac River may be 
seen in Moncton, New Brunswick, where its 
height, usually 0.6 to 0.9 meters, may reach 1.8 
meters during exceptionally high tides.’ 

Perhaps the largest and most spectacular 
tidal bores are found in the Amazon and 
neighboring estuaries in Brazil. Cousteau and 
Richards’ were apparently the first to document 


Perhaps the largest the most spectacular tidal 
bores are found in the Amazon and neighboring 


estuaries in Brazil. 


Figure 4: Closeup 
of "pororoca" wave 
train near south 
bank of the 
Araguari estuary. 


the formation of the giant Amazon tidal bore in 
the open sea. The bore is known locally as the 
pororoca which, according to Cousteau and 
Richards,’ means "big roar" in the indigenous 
Tupe-Guarani language, or according to 
Clancy’ means "crashing water." The pororoca 
occurs with fair eculaniy in several places 
along the many estuaries of the Amazon and 
environs. It occurs in the Canal do Norte, the 
northernmost entrance to the Amazon River, as 
well as in many of its nearby tributaries. Near 
the confluence of the Guama and Capim 
Rivers, in Brazil’s Para State, the German 
explorer Martius sighted a 4.5-meter-high tidal 
bore extending across the whole river. 


O. a recent visit to the state of Amapa in 
northern Brazil in search of the pororoca, 
author was able to photograph the tidal wave as 


it entered the estuary of the Araguari River, 
about 170 kilometers northeast of Macapa. 
This took place on a flight over the estuary 
during spring tide at approximately 8:00 a.m. on 
January 22, 1989. The pororoca was sighted as 
it made its way upstream on the Araguari. I 
estimated the bore height at about two to three 
meters, extending about 60% of the river’s 
width (two kilometers). The remaining portion 
exhibited a wave train of about one meter 
depth, similar to that shown in Jacques 
Cousteau’s Amazon Journey.’ 1 followed the 
tidal bore as it moved upstream for about 20 
minutes and was able to record its major 
features. Selected photographs taken during 
this trip are shown in Figures J to 4. 

This singular -- and often spectacular -- 
manifestation of the forces of nature deserves 
further research to more thoroughly document 
these natural phenomena and answer questions 
about when, where, how and why the giant tidal 
bore occurs. [] 


1. Cousteau, J-Y., and Richards, M. Jacques 
Cousteau’s Amazon Journey. Abrams, 1984. 


2. Clancy, E.P. The Tides, Pulse of the Earth. 
Doubleday and Company, 1968. 


3. Russell, R.C.H., and Macmillan, D.H. 
Waves and Tides. Greenwood Press, 1953. 


4. Redfield, A.C. Introduction to Tides. 
Marine Science International, 1980. 
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L. the end, I leave the mosquito 
netting and jungle boots at home. 
Even visions of hip-deep mud and 
malaria-ridden moquitoes don’t sway 
me into carrying more weight than I 
already have. After packing and 
repacking, I settle for one canvas 
suitcase that converts into a backpack. 

I have an acute concern that the 
jungle as Tarzan knew it will no longer 
exist in another ten years. I’ve read the 
articles, seen the documentaries. 
Roughly 29,000 square miles of tropical 
forest are cut down annually (almost an 
acre a second). Development is push- 
ing animals deeper into the jungle; 
irrevocably damaging the soil. For this 
reason, I have selected the Explorer’s 
Inn, located in the 20-square-mile 
Tambopata Nature Reserve in south- 
east Peru. Still filled with monkeys, 
caiman and the winged wonder, the 
ever popular Great Potoo, this will be 
my destination. 

Getting to the Reserve is an adven- 
ture in itself. From Miami Internation- 
al, I fly to Lima and then on to Cuzco 
where I hop the local train to the lost 
Inca city of Machu Picchu. Dazzled by 
the old Inca capital, I board another 
AeroPeru plane. A pregnant flight 


THE author with friendly Tambopata resident. 
attendant passes out bingo cards and 
calls out numbers in Spanish and 
English. No, Dorothy, we’re not in 
Kansas anymore. We skim over the 
ice-covered Andes toward the jungle 
city of Puerto Maldonado. From the 
air, I am plagued with grave uncertain- 
ties where we will land. All I 
can see are tufts of green, green jungle 
and the lethargic river winding hither 
and yon. The plane roars onto the 
single landing strip (recently paved). I 
step out into another world. It looks 
like it shouldn’t see a 747 airplane for 
another 45 years or so. 

Willy Wider, an agent from Ex- 
plorer’s Inn, is there. He greets our 
small group, all of us tongue-tied and 
jungle bound. Willy drives us the eight 
kilometers into town over a very dry 
and dusty road. It turns into a pig’s 
paradise when rains begin in Septem- 
ber. But this is July, and I’m gobbling 
dust. We are traveling fast. Road 
regulations here are loose in South 
America. Drivers could not survive 
without their horns. Before we know 
it, we are in Puerto Maldonado, a tired, 
ramshackle and dusty town. 

Two tributaries of the Amazon -- 
the Madre de Dios and Tambopata -- 


flow surreptitiously by Puerto Maldo- 
nado. We are driven to Port Tambopa- 
ta, which is nothing more than a couple 
of boats tied up to the bank, and are 
handed a box lunch. We throw our 
gear into the launch and motor out into 
the center of the river to begin a three- 
hour boat ride. The peke-peke motor 
“peke-pekes" its river tambo-bongo. I 
take a breath, slap my first mosquito 
and raise my binoculars. I am here. I 
have done it. My adventure has begun. 


Tes hours and fifty-nine minutes 
later, our boat veers sharply left and 
heads for the bank. As far as I can see, 
it’s just another stretch of steep sandy 
river bank, but our motorista guns the 
engine and soon I see wooden steps 
leading up to the edge of the jungle. 
We disembark, luggage in one hand, 
clutching the railing tightly in the other 
-- up, up, up and over to a view of the 
horizontal world of Explorer’s Inn, a 
semi-circle of thatched tambos where 
we will be sleeping and built around an 
enormous tree, a lodge complete with 
dining hall and library on the first floor 
and cocktail lounge on the second. The 
jungle, perhaps, but we do have our 
amenities. 

I lie in bed, a bit of foam done up in 
crisp sheets, staring at the mosquito 
netting hooked to the ceiling and tuck- 
ed in tightly under the mattress. I don’t 
hear any mosquitoes, but my eye catch- 
es a large brown insect that looks suspi- 
ciously like a cockroach as it scurries 
into the black depths of my open 
luggage. I am happy with the netting 
tucked securely around me, but I make 
a note to look carefully when rummag- 
ing through my suitcase in the morning. 

The generator shuts down at nine, 
and out go the lights. I clutch a small 
candle and flashlight which I brought 
along to combat the blackness. To- 
morrow, I will venture out into the 
marrow of the magnificent jungle 
named for the fierce women warriors 
of Greek mythology, the river first 
charted by Francisco de Orellana in 
1541. 

It’s very dark, and the voodoo of the 
Amazon is sending me haunting melo- 
dies. It is the witching hour. Morose 
bird songs pierce the night into my 
wooden tambo. The eerie timbre of 
the undulated tinamoo echoes like a 
cry through the blackness -- whoooo, 
hoo, hoo. 1 feel the rippling fear of 
night creatures and Indians stalking 
silently among the machinga trees, 
waiting ’til I sleep to steal me away for 


a sacrificial... 

Fatigue from a full day wins out over 
my anxiety, and soon I am sleeping 
lightly in this land of a million voices. 


Betore I know it, Bolivian parrots, 
crested oropendolas, and screaming 
pihas are singing their morning caco- 
phonies, and I smile. I’m really in the 
jungle, and the birds sound just like the 
actual thing. 

One of the kitchen crew knocks on 
my door. "Time to get up," he says in 
English, It’s 5:00 a.m. I’m so eager for 
my first day in the jungle that it doesn’t 
occur to me what an awful hour it is. I 
bound from my fishnet house, scamper 
to my suitcase, light the candle and 
start rummaging, forgetting all about 
the little beast that lept in the night 
before. 


The Tambopata Nature 
Reserve....Still filled with 
monkeys, caiman and the ever 
popular Great Potoo. 


The temperature will rise to about 
90 degrees F, during the day, but I pull 
on trousers and a long-sleeved cotton 
shirt. It is cool in the morning, and the 
extra protection may deflect the insects 
into dining elsewhere. A panama hat, 
lightweight binoculars, camera and 
insect repellant complete my outfit. 
"Jane of the Jungle" heads for the 
lodge. 

I sit at a long camp table with the 
resident naturalists. They're mostly 
students from Cambridge University 
completing six-month studies in spe- 
cialized areas. Ann, a mild-looking 
blonde woman, is known around camp 
as "The Spiderwoman." From the 
United States, she is doing research on 
social spiders. Only a small percentage 
of spiders collectively spin enormous 
webs, the more efficient to capture 
food, she explains. I am to see one of 
these communally-built webs later in 
the day stretched over a four-foot wide 
stream and supporting seven very large 
and healthy spiders hanging out waiting 
for dinner. 

The Englishman "Pull" (known 
more commonly to Yankees as "Paul") 
is our guide this morning. Of the six in 


our group -- four are from Germany, 
together with another American and 
myself. In a small room in front of the 
kitchen, we pull on pairs of high, black 
rubber boots. July is the dry season, 
but there will be muddy areas on the 
trail ("and snakes," I think). 

We set out for Cocococha, a small 
lake located six kilometers from the 
lodge. Several trails lead through the 
jungle to such places as the black rock, 
the ants trail, the big tree and swamp. 
I fold the map neatly into my back 
pocket (with a compass -- just in case). 
We set off at a jaunty pace behind 
Paul. 

I am walking through the jungle, 
and it exceeds all expectations. It is 
Tarzan, George of the Jungle, Jungle 
Book, and A Brazilian Adventure, all 
rolled into one. I am so excited I let 
out a "yahoo." I’d do a Tarzan if I 
could pull down a good vine. 

As the others go on ahead, I turn 
slowly and gaze skyward. It’s "Jack and 
the Beanstalk" land. Trees, vines and 
leaves are scribbled all over the sky, 
stretching beyond my sight. Lianas 
weave around, between and over trees 
-- green vines, brown vines, rope vines, 
short vines, fine vines. All around me 
there is fierce. competition -- plant 
Olympics -- as each fern, tree and vine 
bobs and weaves for the precious sun- 
light trickling through the canopy. 

And the canopy is the Emerald City 
of the jungle Oz -- the top of the world 
-- the place to which trees aspire. 
Branch connects with branch. Strangler 
vines germinate and drop over trees, 
wind around, grow thicker and even- 
tually choke the tree. Leaves, as big as 
small children, languish flatly, greedily 
collecting the full ee t. Orchids 
bloom shamelessly, hidden from 
human eyes. 

I catch up to the others gathered 
around Paul. He takes a few minutes 
to talk about some of the trees and 
vines surrounding us. The Tambopata 
Nature Reserve is acclaimed the bioti- 
cally richest sector of the planetary 
biosphere. It teems with bird species, 
trees, rare and endangered species of 
mammals, and world record numbers 
of dragonflies (145 species) and 
butterflies (1,100 species). 

To our left, a completely barren 
apron of ground surrounds a triploris 
tree. Looking closer, we see the tin 
black ants who live in symbiosis with 
the tree busily crawling in and around 
it. In exchange for room and board, 
the ants clear the area around the tree 
reducing competition for space and 
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light. As Paul gives the tree a mighty 
whack with a stick, he launches into 
some good tourist guide hype. Hun- 
dreds of Rambo ants, fangs bared, 
swarm out of the tree as Paul recounts 
how the native Indians use the tree to 
punish individuals or kill an enemy. 
Five bites from the ants cause fever; 
100 bites bring death. I quickly step 
away from the tree, applauding yet 
another of the many virtues of rubber 
boots. 

Fruit from the huito tree stains our 
wrists a deep blue an hour after 
smearing on the mashed pulp. (This 
tatoo will stay with me several days, 
making me happy that I didn’t give into 
the group’s suggestion to smear it on 
my face like the Indians.) Some of the 
lianas, when cut in half, yield a 
sparkling water. We tip this into our 
mouths in turn and proclaim "jungle 
juice." The bark from the yanchama is 
used to make clothes, the sap from the 
oja to kill parasites, the cataua tree to 
build canoes and asphyxiate fish, and 
wood of the machinga tree to make 
furniture. 

It seems to me like everything has 
some use to the Indians, and Paul con- 
firms this. Some say the Indians have a 
use for approximately 80% of over 500 
species of jungle trees. In one area of 
Bolivia, Indians were found to use all 
but 30 of 649 trees in a two and a half 
acre strip of jungle for fuel, food, 
medicine and building materials. Un- 
fortunately, much of their knowledge is 
being lost as Indian groups become 
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“civilized.". About one-quarter of 
modern medicine’s drugs are plant 
extracts. In the jungle where about 100 
new species of plant are discovered 
every year, it is hard not to wonder if a 
cure for cancer or AIDS isn’t growing 
right now in Puerto Maldonado’s 
backyard since a mere one percent of 
tropical forest species have been 
examined in any detail by modern 
science. 

I debate with myself. Should I 
charge off in front or lag behind. I opt 
for lagging. The others take off toward 
the lake, while I pause to ponder a 
couple of leaves that look like they’ve 
been through a shredder. A brilliant 
blue butterfly the size of a small kite 
lights upon a vine. It rhythmically flaps 
its wings. There are butterflies in every 
flavor: blueberry, banana, orange, 
melon, grape and strawberry. I peer 
down a couple of small holes and won- 
der what lives there. Some are covered 
with sculpted turrets standing six- 
inches high, looking like Turkish 
temples. They are built by the cicada 
who emerges every two years to mate. 
Sounds rough, but for the cicada it 
lessens the chances of being eaten. 

I am grinning to myself, imagining 
turbaned cicadas when suddenly there 
is a great crash to my right. Stiff with 
fear and anticipation, I am cemented to 
the spot. Something is coming towards 
me, clawing straight through the thick 
jungle foliage. Do I climb a tree, run 
to catch the others, scream or just 
stand here clutching my binoculars 
ready to face the omnipotent jungle 
god, whatever it may be? 

It’s too late. Lead-footed, I spot 
them -- 15 squirrel monkeys leaping 
from branch to precarious branch, no 
bigger than large cats with eyes as big 
as muskmelons, Gucci furs and long 
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monkey tails. They’re moving as fast as 
holiday shoppers on Madison Avenue. 
I am peering through my binoculars for 
the inside story. They're bouncing 
from limb to limb, tail to hand to foot 
to tail, elastic as a rubber yo-yo. The 
monkeys have probably seen binocular- 
wielding tourists before. They are 
away again as quickly as they came. 


as steam heat is rising, and I’m 
glad to have reached the lake. At the 
pier, two Cadillac canoes await. Three 
canoes are secured together by thick 
boards. They look pretty stable which 
is just as well since the lake is infested 
with piranha, electric eels and snakes, 
not to mention the odd black caiman. I 
don’t believe Til be doing any 
swimming, 

"Do you ever swim in this lake?" I 
ask Paul. 

"Yes," Paul replies. I am 
unbelieving. With all the piranha?? 
I’ve seen the movies -- piranha strip- 
ping an adult cow to a skeleton in ten 
minutes flat. Never mind that I haven’t 
seen a single cow in the jungle. I 
BELIEVE... 

I step into the canoe, and we push 
off. The lake swarms with birds. To 
our right, a group of hoatzins, one of 
the most primitive bird species, leaps 
through the dense bushes at the sound 
of our voices. The hoatzin, resembling 
a beautifully colored and plumed chic- 
ken, is a poor flyer and builds its nest 
overhanging the river. When a preda- 
tor nears, the young dive into the water 
and swim to safety. The young have an 
extra pair of claws at the bend of their 
wing that enables them to climb with 
greater ease. 

This lake is Bird-O-Rama! More 
than 545 species have been sighted 
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here, and I am only seeing about 20 of 
them. We see an anhinga dive in for a 
bite and emerge a minute later, looking 
like a snake with its neck sticking out of 
the water. 

A horn screamer, aptly named, 
breaks out into a tremendous honk as 
he flies up out of the bush to our right. 
We spot a crested oropendola, who 
quickly becomes my favorite when it 
sings like a descending piano scale 
while flipping wings forward, ruffling 
them in syncopation with his song. We 
all grow excited spotting birds while 
Paul calls out their romantic names: 
smooth-billed annie, caracara, pale 
vinte dove and social flycatcher. Some 
evoke wonderful images: broad-billed 
motmot,  dusky-capped _greenlet, 
yellow-rumped cacique, dwarf tyrant- 
manakin, moustached wren. 

At the sound of a loud howl, we all 
turn to look at a tree. "There," 
someone shouts. Two hundred meters 
ahead, a male howler monkey walks 
majestically out on a limb to regard us 
haughtily. One of his mates, smaller 
than he, has been sitting there watching 
us for some time. He looks like a small 
lion and sounds like one. Two others 
approach timidly, and the male retreats 
to his hidden place. Paul tells us that 
this group lives close but are not always 
seen, 

It’s getting close to 10 a.m. and 
hotter by the moment. Water, purified 
by iodine is passed around, and I who 
but a few weeks ago would have turned 
up my nose at its strong medicinal taste 
chug it down gratefully like cool lemon- 
ade. I’m happy to have my "Indiana 
Jones" hat to keep the sun from frying 
the top of my head. 

Paul has spotted a black caiman, a 
creature hunted nearly to extinction. It 
can be found in greater abundance 
here on the nature reserve than any- 
where else in Peru. The paddlers have 
quietly eased the canoe fleet around so 
that we are silently closing in on the 
yellow-eyed beast. Being right in front, 
I focus my binoculars on its eyes, the 
only part of it visible above the water. 
They grow bigger and bigger until I 
believe we’re going to run it over. 
Then, just as we are about a meter 
away, the caiman makes a tremendous 
splash, and I fear it has jumped into the 
boat. I yank down the binoculars for a 
frantic survey. To my relief, he’s gone. 
Paul comments that he was only a 
meter long -- "just a little one." 

We have circled the lake. It’s time 
to head back for lunch. My boots seem 
heavier than this morning, but I 
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manage to lift them through the patch- 
es of mud and over the balsa bridges 
which float in the rainy season. The 
group walks a little faster in 
anticipation of food. 

Paul asks if I want to veer from the 
track to see a sloth spotted the day 
before. I’m game. A little way off the 
main path, Paul locates him. He’s ten 
meters up the tree and looks like a 
massive ball of brown fur. True to his 
reputation, he’s not moving very fast -- 
if at all. He is propped against a 
branch; his powerful claws hooked 
around a limb. Paul tells me that he 
only climbs down once a week for a 
very short period as it puts him in 
greatest danger of predation. One of 


Ann, a mild looking 
blonde woman, is know 
around camp as 
"The Spiderwoman." 


the predators, the harpy eagle, describ- 
ed as a "flying barndoor," is rare. The 
sloth seems large considering his diet 
of cecropia and hog plum leaves and 
water gleaned from droplets on tree 
leaves. 

I’m amazed at the skill of the 
kitchen crew. The food is better than 
anything I’ve eaten in Peru. I greedily 
consume beef stew, rice, warm rolls 
and fruit. I then give myself up eagerly 
to the embrace of the traditional South 
American siesta. 


jungle anda lethargic river winding hithe 
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The heat is beginning to flex its 
rays. A cool shower might be nice 
before nap time. Or should I say cold? 
Did I mention brown? The water is 
pumped directly from the river. It’s 
cold and brown. But hey! This is the 
jungle, and I feel lucky to have water 
pumped directly into the privacy of my 
tambo. It suits me better than jumping 
in with the...you know. 

After the rigors of showering, I 
stretch out heavily on my bed and rest 
my eyes, just for a minute. 


I. 4:00 p.m., and I can hear the boys 
in the kitchen clanging their pots. They 
are speaking rapid Spanish and laugh- 
ing. Another group has arrived -- 
birdwatchers from the U.S. They’ve 
come to the right place. A white egret 
meanders by as I stroll the boarded 
walkway towards Sunset Point. 

Sunset Point is besieged with a 
golden halo of light. The river which 
rises about twelve meters from its 
lowest point in August wages a con- 
stant battle with the land. The Amazon 
Basin contains 66% of all the river 
water on Earth -- 40% in the Amazon 
River alone. The Amazon is the 
largest river in the world, and the 
Amazon Basin, habitat to more than 
25,000 species of plant, supplies 20% 
of the oxygen found in the atmosphere. 

I stand tr staring at the 
motion of a river which has existed for 
all time, wondering what will happen to 
us all because of relentless develop- 
ment. The mosquitoes are beginning 
to swarm kamikaze-style, and I run 
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back to camp. 

Later at dinner, a naturalist lec- 
tures on the Tambopata Reserve and 
the efforts to obtain more reserve land 
from the Peruvian government. There 
have been mounting frustrations as the 
naturalists battle to convince the 
government that more reserve land is 
essential to preserve species and keep 
at bay the chainsaw-wielding locals. To 
hold on to their piece of jungle, the 
naturalists go to villages to educate 
children about preservation. 

Darkness is a jungle night. After 
dinner, my flashlight and I head back to 
the river’s edge for the big show. No 
city lights dim the sparkling of the 
Milky Way spread like butter across 
the sky -- northeast to southwest. Mars 
blinks red to the east, and Venus to the 
west. I spot the four shining points of 
the Southern Cross. The cicadas tune 
up for the big concert. The night 
creatures will be doing Mozart’s Rondo 
in B flat tonight and I, for one, can’t 
wait. 

I turn on my flashlight to test the 
batteries and start back to the lodge to 
join Paul and Robert, the newly arrived 
naturalist from England. We’re going 
back into the jungle. Only this time 
will be with the overhead lights off and 
Ive got a major case of fear of crea- 


Tiny ants ride shotgun on 
leaves hefted by larger, 
Mighty Mouse ants. 


tures of the black lagoon and swamp 


things. "Have you got your torch?" 
Paul asks. I nod. Paul tells of a 
naturalist whose flashlight batteries 
burned out in the middle of a midnight 
walk to check on his project. He stood 
where he was all night, occasionally 
stamping his feet as a friendly warning 
to snakes and various animals. I click 
on my flashlight. Three of us and three 
flashlights -- I think we’ll be all right. 
We're on the trail to the black rock. 
All I can see are the lights of Paul and 
Robert and my own stroking the trees 
and path. Without notice, there is a 
noise like a braking locomotive to our 
right. We jerk around, scanning the 
forest like a circus center ring. "There," 
Paul half whispers. It is a bamboo rat 
-- a nocturnal animal about the size of 
a chihuahua and not related to the rat 
at all. Because they are so small and 
the bush is so dense, it is rare to see 
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them all at. 

"Boy, that little guy sure makes a lot 
of noise," I whisper. 

"Yes," Robert nods, "The little 
things make lots of noise, and the big 
things don’t make any." This hits home 
like a poison-tipped arrow. I quickly 
look around. It’s black. I hear a twig 
crack and feel the cold sweat on my 
spine. 

"Leaves," Paul says. And some of 
the leaves are two meters long. But 
he’s not talking about the leaves I am 
hearing. He’s bent over his flashlight 
aimed at a small group of leaves danc- 
ing down the trail like a Walt Disney 
cartoon. Walking leaves? Closer in- 
spection reveals a troupe of leaf cutter 
ants. Tiny ants are riding shotgun on 
the leaves hefted by larger, Mighty 
Mouse ants. "To keep the parasites off 
the worker ant," explains Paul. The 
ants diligently climb up the massive 
trees, search out special leaves and cut 
them with their sharp mandibles. They 
carry the pieces back to their nest 
where millions of ants live in a great 
colony. The leaves are spread in 
special chambers to cultivate mush- 
rooms. These are gourmet mushrooms 
not found anywhere else in the world. 
I am impressed. 

Paul warns Robert who is leading to 
shine his light towards the trail more. 
"Snakes like to curl up on the path," 
Paul explains. I suddenly become a lot 
less interested in tree frogs. I have 
seen the light, and it’s dedicated to the 

ath. 
3 Another light is bouncing rapidly 
down the path towards us. It is one of 
the researchers coming back from 
checking on her project. I feel 
somewhat humbled by my earlier fear 
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of walking in the jungle at night. 

Just the same, I feel a small sense 
of relief when we head back. Getting 
between the sheets, I reflect on the 
day’s events. Tomorrow, I will visit the 
big tree, Laguna Chica and the tree 
house. I am happy to be here and not 
bumper to bumper in Los Angles traf- 
fic, staring at my word processor or 
standing in line at an amusement park. 
They are jungles of a different sort -- 
but without the sweet lullaby of the 
undulated tinamoo who sings to me his 
evening adieu -- whoooooo, hoo, hoo. 
My eyes grow heavy, and I am away. 


GETTING THERE: 


There are daily flights connecting Lima 
to Puerto Maldonado. Explorer’s Inn 
can be contacted through a travel agent 
or by writing: Peruvian Safaris S.A., 
Fitzcarrald #136, Puerto Maldonado, 
Peru. 


[About the author:] I was born in 1958 in a wee 
village in the great North country in the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan. 

I am a technical writer in an aerospace 
company in Boulder, Colorado. My college 
degree was a combination of "‘nglish and engi- 
neering. This makes me a ge. list with a very 
large curiosity. The curiosity is ‘{ by voracious 
reading, traveling as much a  ossible and 
conversation. These also happ-u to be my 
favorite pastimes. 

I have lived in New Zealand as a Gradu- 
ate Rotary Scholar, helicopter skied in the 
Canadian Rockies, tangoed in Toronto, done the 
rumba in Rio, the samba in Sydney and partied 
in Peru. Next year, I hope to cha-cha in China 
on a bicycle tour. 

When I’m not writing or reading, I'm 
bicycling, skiing (any flavor), running sailboard- 
ing, hiking, camping, (ho hum), and so on. I am 
completing an MBA at the University of Colora- 
do. I will be finished in June. Yahoo. 


We're seeking thrill-seekers 
to AeroPeru's South America. 
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Ecuador & the Galapagos Islands $10.95 
2nd edn 296 pp 


Peru $12.95 
384 pp 

Baja California $8.95 
192 pp 

Brazil $14.95 
(August 1989) approx 650 pp 

Brazilian phrasebook $2.95 
(1989) approx 96 pp 

Argentina $10.95 
(July 1989) approx 220 pp 

Chile & Easter Island $8.95 
280 pp 


South America ona shoestring $14.95 
3rd edn 752 pp 


Quechua phrasebook $2.95 
(1989) approx 96 pp 


REPRE OEEREEEEEEEEECECEECEOEOES 


For more information, write to: 
Embarcadero West, 112 Linden St, Oakland CA94607 


Here's your chance to follow ancient footpaths 
through the imposing Andes, back-packing your 
way to the magnificent Inca ruins at Machu 
Picchu, snorkle with sea lions and discover spe- 
cies of birds you've never seen before in the 
exotic Galapagos. Raft white water through a 
sacred valley. Canoe through the jungle deep in 
the Amazon.Walk among glaciers and penguins 
at the “uttermost end of the world.” Or bathe in 
the heated water of a volcanic island. All not far 
from dozens of other incomparable thrills. 

AeroPeru offers every kind of adventure you 
could want—from fairly mild to absolutely wild. 
Just seek out your travel agent, or call us for 
information. 

(J) Rush “More-ForYour-Money” Tour Brochure 

Name 

Address 
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tax not included. Some restrictions apply. E 
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GUIDEBOOKS 


dhe ies ge Sp eens: veniam 


Lonely Planet publishes an extensive range of 
guidebooks for South and Central America. 
Individual countries are covered in detail 

in ‘travel survival kits’, and our ‘on a 
shoestring’ guide covers the 
entire region. 


Mexico $17.95 
3rd edn 944 pp 


Bolivia $10.95 
296 pp 


Tel (415) 893 8555 
Fax (415) 893 8563 


PADDLE TO ADVENTURE 


Paddle to the Amazon -- The Ultimate 
12,000-Mile Canoe Adventure, by Don 
Starkell, edited by Charles Wilkins; A 
Douglas Gibson Book, McClelland and 
Stewart Publishers, 481 University 
Ave., Toronto, Ontario, Canada MSG 
2E9, 1987. 

It was a cool sunny morning on 
June ist, 1980, when Don Starkell, 47, 
and his two sons, Dana, 19, and Jeff, 
18, left Winnipeg, Canada, on an epic 
odessey. Paddling a 6.5-meter (21- 
foot) fiberglass canoe called Orellana, 
named after the Spaniard who first 
navigated the Amazon in 1541, their 
route would cover some 19,000 kilo- 
meters (12,000 miles) and take two 
years to complete. If successful, it 
would be the longest canoe trip ever, as 
well as the longest sea voyage by canoe 
-- 9,650km (6,000mi) on the open seas. 
According to Starkell, "If we’d known 
we were going to make it, the challenge 
would not have been the same -- we 
might not have gone. If we’d known 
what lay ahead, we certainly would not 
have gone." 

The idea to canoe from Canada to 
South America first entered Starkell’s 
head in the fall of 1970, a few months 
after the breakup of his 12-year 
marriage. Deeply depressed, Starkell 
searched for some way to give his life 
meaning. "I resolved that I wasn’t 
going to be consumed by the breakup 
of my home. Nor would I allow the 
boys to be consumed by it. When I 
realized we needed a new focus, a long 
range plan of some sort to carry the 
three of us purposefully into the future, 
my mind turned increasingly to my love 
of canoeing." 

Starkell’s plan left many of his 
friends and relatives shaking their 
heads. Ten years hence, he announced, 
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he and his sons would travel south 
from Winnipeg to New Orleans via the 
Red River and the Mississippi; south- 
west on the Gulf of Mexico along 
Louisiana and Texas; along the entire 
east coast of Mexico and the Caribbean 
coast of Belize, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica and Panama; 
eastward past Colombia and Venezuela 
to Trinidad; goup the Orinoco for a 
thousand miles; through the 320-km 
(200-mile) Casiquiare Canal; down 
Brazil’s Rio Negro for 1,300km 
(800mi); and finish with a thousand 
mile leg down the Amazon to where it 
meets the Atlantic at Belém. 

In the decade that followed, Starkell 
saved fanatically to finance the trip. 
He spent hundreds of evenings re- 
searching the route, and summer 
vacations canoeing with his sons and 
testing equipment. "I primed my sons 
constantly for our great adventure, 
doing everything I could to erase their 
occasional doubts. I also took every 
opportunity to tell friends and acquain- 
tances -- the more people I told, I felt, 
the harder it would be back out. The 
more doubters I encountered the 
deeper my commitment grew." 

Paddle to the Amazon, Starkell’s 
first book, is a superb, spellbinding 
account of his dream come true. Writ- 
ten in diary form, the log of their 
travels reads like a taut adventure 
novel. Yet as the pages turn we begin 
to know Starkell well, and quickly come 
to realize that his unembellished tale is 
more powerful than fiction. 

They had to deal with pirates, 
thieves, drug dealers, food poisoning, 
blood poisoning, dehydration, near- 
starvation and hurricanes. They were 
arrested, jailed, shot at, denounced as 
spies and saboteurs, and led off at 
gunpoint to be executed. They cap- 
sized 15 times at sea, had their canoe 
gashed on rocks or reefs 45 times, and 


faced long spells of paddling and 
backbreaking portages. 


Sapped of strength and will, they 
often questioned their motives and 
often came close to admitting defeat. 
But even when Jeff in Vera Cruz, 
Mexico, called it quits a year into their 
journey saying that it was suicidal to 
continue, Starkell and his oldest son 
forged on. Too many people had 
already helped them -- many in far 
worse shape than they, and too much 
of themselves was already invested to 
turn back at this point. 

Paddle to the Amazon can be read 
on many levels: a quest to fulfill a 
fantasy; a travelogue of foreign lands 
and waters; a confirmation that the 
canoe is seaworthy beyond most 
people’s comprehension. But most of 
all this is a story of a father’s love for 
his sons, and a tale of what can be 
accomplished by ordinary men with a 
dream and the determination to see it 
through. -- Larry Rice 


ONE-UPMANSHIP 


Pure and Perpetual Snow: Two Climbs 
in the Andes of Peru, by David Mazel. 
Free Solo Press, 1987, 136pp, black and 
white photos, paper, $10.95. 

With Pure and Perpetual Snow, 
David Mazel gives us a many faceted 
look at the Peruvian Andes. Not 
content with what he calls "the mechan- 
ics of ascent," he writes to make the 
reader: 


see beyond the mere scenery ~- as 
beautiful as it is -- to the even greater 
beauty of the cultural and historical 
matrix underlying it. 


To this end, Mazel weaves excerpts 
from his journal (attempts to climb 
Alpamayo and Ausangate) with the his- 
tory of the environmental and political 
forces that shaped the region. He thus 
avoids the narrow focus on climbing 
that limits so many mountaineering 
books. 

His descriptions are alive and brisk: 


A gentle rain silvers the valley this 
moming. The river, lightly spotted by 
drizzle, flashes in the low light. 


Later in the night the glacier suddenly 
grows active again, groaning on its 
invisible bearings, and I listen to the 
ceaseless avalanches, imagining them to 
be the unstillable voice of the 
mountains. 


The writing is ¢ and well 
balanced. Mazel has sifted through the 
kaleidoscopic history of Peru to select 
stories that enhance his own. We meet 
Johan Reinhard as he searches Andean 
summits for Incan ruins. (The first 
high altitude climbers, the Incas built 
stone shelters at altitudes as high as 
22,000 feet in the 15th century.) We 
read also of more recent pioneers: 
Annie Peck, whose hunger for fame 
drove her to new heights, and Georges 
Kogan, whose epic first ascent of 
Alpamayo heralded a new age of An- 
dean climbing, and a new style of 
alpine expeditions -- light and fast. 

To round out his experience (and 
ours), Mazel recounts the two great 
tragedies of Peru: the Spanish con- 
quest in the 16th century and the 1970 
earthquake that leveled the Callején de 
Huaylas. 

Although not the first of its genre, 
Pure and Perpetual Snow is a fine book 
for prospective climbers and old Peru 
hands alike. The book brought back 
memories of my own two visits to 
Alpamayo and my wife’s experience in 
the great earthquake (she and her 
family narrowly escaped death when 
their house collapsed in Huaraz). 

Summing up his adventures, Mazel 
writes: 


If I discovered anything at all in the 
Andes, then, it is that the uniqueness 
and power of the Peruvian sierra lies not 
just in its spectacular summits but 
elsewhere as well. It resides in the land 
itself, and in the graciousness and 


From "Pure and Perpetual Snow." 
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tenacity of the people who scratch out a 
living upon it, and most of all in the long 
memory -- and future aspirations - of 
those people, who have never forgotten 
their roots as Incans, as Children of the 
Sun. -- Doug Cannalte 


JUNGLE BOOK 


Dreams of Amazonia, by Roger D. 
Stone. Viking, New York, 1985. 

Stone’s Dreams of Amazonia is a 
study of contemporary environmental 
issues dealing with the Amazonian 
region knit around a travel narrative 
and brief historic asides. 

Stonebecame interestedinAmazonia 
while the Chief of the Time-Life News 
Bureau in Rio de Janeiro, an interest 
that grew when he became President of 
the Center for Inter-American Rela- 
tions. Later, to dot the "i," he became 
Vice-President for the World Wildlife 
Fund. 

In this study of the varied region 
called Amazonia, Stone recounts his 
own journeys, linking events to histo: 
(including the recent history of Ford 
and Ludwig), while discussing environ- 
mental realities. He explains whys and 
wherefores of the "black" and "white" 
Amazon tributaries, describes the im- 
pact of different land schemes and the 
visions and beliefs of European explor- 
ers and scientists. And he lays to rest 
the old myth that the tropical forest 
manufactures all the earth’s oxygen. 

Perhaps most importantly, Dreams of 
Amazonia provides a lucid and concise 
(the hardback is only a little more than 


15U pages long) summary of informa- 
tion available on Amazonia in a tho- 
rough and quite lengthy bibliography 
which makes it easy to track down 
more detailed sources. 

Maps are included, and good to fair 
black and white photographs are 
spaced throughout. Stone thoughtfully 
includes notes and a pronounciation 
guide. ~ Jon Donlon 


SOUTHERN EXPOSURE 


Cronica Historica del Lago Nahuel 
Huapi, by Juan M. Biedma. Emece 
Editores, Buenos Aires, 1987, illus., 
309pp., approx. US$5.00. 

The Nahuel Huapi region is often 
praised with that most versatile of 
geographic cliches, “the Switzerland 
of....". Why the comparison? The 
Argentine version has thicker steaks 
(Has anyone ever flown to Zurich for a 
Swiss steak?), heartier wine and fewer 
cuckoo clocks. 

Biedma’s history of Lago Nahuel 
Huapi is thorough, with much on dis- 
covery, scientific inquiry, military 
conquest, natural history, and coloni- 
zation. An international cast figures in 
Nahuel Huapi’s past, including Valen- 
tin Shaihueque (a powerful Manzane- 
ros cacique), General Conrado E. 
Villegas (led the early 1880s military 
conquest of the region), Col. Sir 
Thomas Hungerford Holdich (appoint- 
ed by King Edward VIII to survey and 
determine the Argentine-Chilean 
boundary), Jarred Jones (a Texan and 
the region’s first rancher), Francisco 
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Perito Moreno (explorer and founder 
of the Nahuel Huapi National Park), 
Bailey Willis (who proposed a lakeside 
industrial city that, happily, was never 
built), and Juan Crockett (a cattle 
driver and Davy Crockett relative). 
Ample bibliography.  -- Daniel Buck 


LIFE STORY 


Worlds Apart: An Explorer’s Life, by 
Robin Hanbury-Tenison. Little, Brown 
and Company, Boston, 1984. 

With an education at Oxford and a 
keen interest in exploring, Robin 
Hanbury-Tenison set forth on a life of 
excitement and adventure. He re- 
counts it for us in Worlds Apart, a 
contemporary memoir cloaked in tradi- 
tion. Though Hanbury-Tenison would 
later grow into a notable activist 
concerned with the threats to primitive 
cultures by the modern world, this was 
not always so. His youthful high jinks, 
including jeeping it through Ceylon, 
attest to his thirst for excitement. 

In just over 200 well-written pages, 
the reader is swept along on intriguing 
trips (by jeep, tramp steamer, Hover- 
craft and more) while getting a glimpse 
into the emotional and spiritual growth 
of the author. 

Bornin 1936, Hanbury-Tenison made 
the first crossing of South America at 
its widest point in 1958. He went on to 
explore widely in South America, 
Africa and Indonesia, became Vice- 
President of the Royal Geographical 
Society (and Gold Medallist) and as his 
involvement with the peoples he met 
grew, so did the man, Eventually, he 
became President of Survival Inter- 
national (SI), a special interest group 
which aims to "deflect the destructive 
influence of ‘civilized’ society" and help 
aboriginal peoples protect their rights. 
Part of the royalties from Worlds Apart 
‘goes to SI. 

Hanbury-Tenison lays out his life ina 
straightforward, "what I did, what I 
learned" fashion, that includes the 
excesses of youth, along with the still 
exciting but wisdom-imbued insights of 


age. 

Worlds Apart is illustrated with maps 
(which outline his major expeditions in 
Indonesia, South America and Africa) 
and photographs. The earlier photos 
document the amateurish efforts of his 
just budding career, later photos are 
quite good -- well composed and sensi- 
tive illustrations. 

Other books by Hanbury-Tenison 
include The Rough and the Smooth 
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(1969), A Question of Survival (1973), 
A Pattern of Peoples (1975) and Mulu: 
The Rain Forest (1973). -- Jon Donlon 


INDIAN GIVERS 


Indian Givers: How the Indians of the 
Americas Transformed the World, by 
Jack Weatherford. Crown Publishers, 
1988, 272pp., US$17.95. 

Halfa millenium ago (497 years, to be 
precise), Planet Earth was two distinct 
halves, each with its own cultures, 
skills, history, each ignorant of the 
other. Columbus’ voyages, followed 
rapidly by Cortez, Pizarro, Cartier, 
Captain John Smith brought the two 
together. But union did not lead to one 
world. The process of fusion is still 
going on. 

In Indian Givers, anthropologist Jack 
Weatherford summarizes what the 
original inhabitants of the Western 
Hemisphere contributed to the world 
we know today. For one thing, the 
world supply of money increased eight- 
fold in the century after Columbus. 
Then, too, the cuisine of all the world, 
except possibly Tibet, has changed 
remarkably in the last five centuries. 
Three-fifths of what the world eats 
today grew only in the Americas before 
1492. The search to discover and use 
jungle plants of Amazonia has con- 
tinued ever since a Peruvian Indian 
gave Contesa de la Chinchona an 
infusion of quinine bark to cure her 
malaria. 


From 
"Disabled 
Village 
Children." 


Weatherford also brings to light many 
less obvious contributions to Western 
cultures -- different methods of plant- 
ing and farming, new techniques of 
production. The social equality of 
Indians inspired Europeans to new 
concepts that led ultimately to the 
political philosophy of both Rousseau 
and Engels. The organizational prin- 
ciples of the Iroquois League are 
reflected in the United States Constitu- 
tion -- in our federal system itself, the 
separation of civil from _ military 
authority and peaceful impeachment of 
leaders who prove unsatisfactory. Even 
the rules of Congressional courtesy, 
which speaks of the junior senator from 
Maryland, rather than by name, follow 
Indian practice. 

Chapters in the first half of the book 
make strong arguments for Weather- 
ford’s thesis that we have failed to 
acknowledge what American Indian 
cultures have contributed to our world. 
Later chapters, especially those dealing 
with drugs, architecture and Indian 
passive resistance to exploitation, are 
less convincing. Nevertheless, Indian 
Givers deserves attention. 

It also raised in my mind, but without 
suggesting an answer, the question: If 
after half a millenium the two halves of 
the world have not accepted each other 
despite a common ancestor in Olduvai 
Gorge, how long will it take to 
forge a new civilization if we meet 
beings from Mars or Alpha Centauri? 

-- Paula M. Strain 


Disabled Village Children: A Guide for 
Community Health Workers, Rehabi- 
litation Workers, and Families, by David 
Werner. The Hesperian Foundation 
(Box 1692, Palo Alto, CA 94302); also 
available through the South American 
Explorers Club. 

Fascinating for its wealth of 
innovative ideas. Anyone interested in 
Third World health care should write 
the Hesperian Foundation for a list of 
the books and pamphlets they publish. 


Callachaca —Style and Status in an Inca 
Community, by Susan A. Niles, Uni- 
versity of Iowa Press, 107 photographs, 
8 drawings, 21 maps, 264pp., 1988, 
US$28.00. 

A methodical analysis of the re- 
mains of Callachaca -- the 15th century 
estate of the royal Amaro Topa Inca 
near Cuzco. Niles shows how the com- 
munity reflects Incan social order. By 
focusing on a single site, Callachaca 
provides a model for understanding 
royal Inca society. 


Prehistoric Trails of Atacama, C. 
Meighan & D.L. True, eds. Institute of 
Archaeology Publications, UCLA, Los 
Angeles, CA 90024-1510, US$19.80. 


"1988 Bahia (Brazil) Expedition," by 
Paul Wojtkowski and Augusto Auler, 
and "Caving in Brazil: A Profile," by 


The Lima Times 


Peru’s English 
Language Weekly 


New Address: Pasaje Los 
Pinos 156, Fl. B, Of. 6, 
Miraflores, Lima, Peru. 


Peru's Leading Monthly Guide 
A Publication of 
Lima Tours S.A. 


Belen 1040 
Teléfono: 27-6720, Lima 


Paul Wojkowski, NSS News, National 
Speleological Society, September 1988. 


Living Snakes of the World in Color, by 
John M. Mehrtens. Sterling, 1987, 
480pp., $50. 

More than 500 color photos of 

snakes, with information on habitat, 
feeding, range, breeding and care in 
captivity. 
The Latin American Community of 
Israel, by Donald L. Herman. Praeger 
Publishers (521 Fifth Ave., New York, 
NY 10017), 1984. 

The problems of half a million 
Jews living in Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 


Subscribe now! 


Uruguay and Mexico. 


Shipwrecks of the Americas, by Robert 
F. Marx, Dover Publications, New 
York. Description of 15th-18th century 
cargo ships, underwater archaeology 
methods and listing of over a thousand 
known shipwrecks in North, Central 
and South American waters. 


Frogs & Toads of the World, by Chris 
Mattison. Facts on File, 1987, $22.95. 

Fine illustrations of them all -- from 
the Boliath of West Africa (over a foot 
long) to a tiny Brazilian frog measuring 
9.8mm (0.386 inch) -- and thorough 
descriptions. 


Simply the best Mexico 
travel information 
available today. 


A colorful new quarterly 
— the only magazine 
devoted exclusively to 
Mexico travel. 


Only $14.95 a year. (Add $3 for delivery to foreign countries.) 
Mail to: Mexico Magazine, Box 700, Carbondale, CO 81623 
For credit card orders, call toll free: 
1-800-553-1310. Ext. 8160 
(FLORIDA, 1-800-327-300 


Bringing Latin America 
—. the Caribbean to You 


The TIMES 


Dof the Americas 
— ss = 


The Times of the Americas is the only 

English-language newspaper in the world 
dedicated exclusively to reporting on the 
political, economic, and social affairs of 
this increasingly important region of the 


world. And we stress comprehensive and 
balanced news coverage and analysis. 


Name 
Address 


City State 


; The Times of the Americas | 
j 9101 7th St.N,W., Suite523 | 
| Washington, D.C. 20006 | 

Tel: (202) 293-2849 = 


es oe 


The Times of the Americas 


Published every two weeks. Annual ratex: @ Regular delivery in U.S. by second-class mail $25.00; @ Outside 
U.S. by second-class mail $35.00 (caution: in some countries this delivery may be unreliable or involve consider- 
able delay), @ In U.S,, Canada, or Mexico by first-class mail $40.00; @ Air mail to all other countries $65.00. 
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NO CHARGE 


We have just heard some very good 
news from Darrell Posey [see "Damn," 
News, issue #20 SAE}. 

The petitions previously filed for 

habeas co by Mr. Posey, Payakan 
and Kube-i have been granted by the 
"Supreme" Court of Brazil. This means 
that the charges against them for 
violating the Foreigners Law have been 
dropped. The Foreigners Law states 
that non-Brazilians are forbidden from 
interfering with Brazilian internal 
policy. 
There are still two suits pending. 
These are the suits filed against the 
judge for racism, by the lawyer for Mr. 
Posey, Payakan and Kube-i, and the 
citation issued by the same judge 
against the Kayap6 Indians for 
contempt of court. 

It is likely that these two suits will 
cancel each other out and eventually be 
dropped as well. 

-- Barbara Bramble 
National Wildlife Federation 
Washington, DC 


THE BUCK STOPPED HERE 


Turistel ia a Chilean guidebook 
published by the Chilean telephone 
company in three separate volumes, 
Norte, Centro, and Sur. Each sells for 
approximately US$6. Geared to the 
automobile traveler, Turistel is full of 
maps, even down to street guides for 
the smallest town and village. The 
book, which appears to be updated 
annually, features much on_ local 
history, architecture, flora and fauna, 
hotels, etc. An excellent book for 
travelers. 

The Argentine economy totters 
even closer to collapse. When we 
arrived in Buenos Aires March 5th, the 
exchange rate on the street was about 
25 australes to the US dollar. When we 
left March 8th, it was 40 A=US$1. 

One shopping note. Charge card 
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transactions for US cardholders are 
billed in US dollars at the official 
exchange rate on the day of the trans- 
action, not the street market rate 
(entirely legal). Savings by using the 
street rate can be almost 50%. 
-- Dan Buck 
Washington, DC 


BY ANY OTHER NAME 


I recently bought a copy of Michael 
Kelsey's Guide to the World’s 
Mountains, which on page 709 has a 
map that shows my peak ["Take a 
Hike," Issue #20 SAE] as "Media 
Luna" -- yet another name! However, 
he says "there is a lot of confusion" 
about the names, that the "peak" is a 
"group," with several summits, and that 
what he calls "Media Luna" is some- 
times called "Chiccon." So, maybe each 
summit in the group is given a name or 
two by various people. 
-- William A. Douglas 
Annapolis, MD 


OFF TRACK 


Sorry, but your Tips & Notes article 
titled "On Track" [issue #20] was off 
track. The train from Guayaquil to 
Quito is not functioning. The train is 
open from Quito to Riobamba but 
stops there. The tracks are still out for 
a large section, including the Devil’s 
Nose switchbacks. According to 
"knowledgeable" people here in Quito, 
a contract to fix the rails is still out, so 
the train will not be running in the near 
future. 
-- Liam P. O’Brien 
Quito 


MISSIONARY PRODDING 


Recently, during a foray into a remote 
section of the Amazon, I met a 
missionary who extolled the virtues of 
applying electric current to treat 
venomous snake bites. "I actually 


watched the swelling go down," he told 
me, claiming to have personally had 
success using various types of electric 
cattle prods. He denied having any 
knowledge of items currently being 
marketed specifically for this purpose 
[see "With a Grain of Salt," Tips & 
Notes, issue #20 SAE], but strongly 
suggested that I obtain a "stun gun" for 
any future travels through these 
regions. 
-- Mark DeMaranville 
Cummington, MA 


TWO FOR THE ROAD 


Managed to get through this far 
without any problems. Many tales of 
woe -- muggings, etc., abound through- 
out Central America, but I saw no 
evidence of these troubles. 

Traveled in a fairly straight line 
from Baja California to Panama City -- 
about 8,000km. 

Mexico was dirty but great cycling. 
The Baja was great, once I got past 
Ensenada -- scenic and quiet. No 
problems camping anywhere. I follow- 
ed the coast from Mazatlan right down 
to Acapulco before turning inland. 
Southern Mexico was the best from 
Oaxaca down through to San Cristobal. 

Nicaragua as expected was a mess, 
but food was always available and 
cheap (of course I was required to 
change US$60 on the border which 
took a lot of persistance to eat and 
drink up). 

At any rate, great going so far. 
Spanish fluency is progressing slowly 
but consistently. Tomorrow we head 
for the Darien Gap. We have heard no 
good stories this year, but can get little 
information in Panama City regarding 


the problem. 

The only problems encountered so 
far are with the bike. 

[Editor: Simon Meldrum wrote 
sometime later:] 

I reached Colombia without 
incident, and thoroughly enjoyed 


crossing the Darien. You may have 
received a message about a bicycle 
wheel that I sent from Costa Rica? 
Well, having returned to the UK, you 
will be relieved to know that it will not 
be coming! 

I decided to return to the UK as I 
was crossing the Darien. I kept getting 
a nagging feeling that I should return 
to see my family before embarking on 
another year of cycling in South 


America. (I had not seen them for 4 


DANIEL Urriza on Argentina’s Rio Diamente. 


1/2 years.) 

Having been completely out of 
touch for near on six months, I got 
back to find that I had lost an aunt, an 
uncle and a great uncle in a four-month 
period -- a bit of a shock. 

I will probably work until Novem- 
ber and then head straight to Tierra del 
Fuego and then proceed north up the 
Andes back up to Colombia. Well, that 
is the plan at the moment. 

Thanks for the membership card -- 
my second, by the way! I was most 
interested to read the article on the 
Darien ["Making Ends Meet" by Mike 
Austin, Issue #19 SAE], but a bit 
dismayed and surprised to find that the 
author found the immigration officer in 
Boca de Cupe and the army officer in 
Paya so unpleasant. I found them quite 
the opposite. 

I crossed the Darien with another 
cyclist. It took us seven days to reach 
Turbo from Panama City, and that 
included two and a half days cycling to 
Yaviza. The total cost to Turbo from 
Panama City was US$153 each, i.e. not 
much more than flying to Colombia. 
Anyhow, I will knock up a quick 
account for your files. 

-- Simon Weldrum 
London 


LIQUID ASSETS 


Frequently, Argentina gets left out 
when whitewater is being considered. I 
would like to rectify this by the 
enclosed photograph recently taken at 
the Rio Diamente, in Mendoza (Ar- 
gentina). The paddler is Daniel Urriza 
who organizes whitewater activities 
through Hidrodiseno S.A. in Buenos 
Aires (Zapiola 1850, Castelar 1712, 
Buenos Aires; Tel: 629-2532). 

Of course, most kayaking in 


Argentina is done on flat water near 

the more than ten clubs located in the 
Tigre suburb of Buenos Aires. 

-- Charles H. Yatman 

Buenos Aires 


LOST WORLDS 


Like Louise Crane, (#17) I, too, am 
struck by the lack of information on 
and interest in Venezuela. Venezuela 
is a fantastic country, but over the years 
the government (and the airlines) seem 
to have gone out of their way to 
discourage tourism. For the free- 
wheeling adventurer, however, a great 
time awaits you in Venezuela. 

Don’t expect as many high moun- 
tains and Indians, (yes, there are a few) 
as in Peru, but La Gran Sabana, the 
Orinoco, the /lanos and the beautiful 
coast make up for this lack. Venezuela 
is a part of South America, and that 
means it’s a great and interesting place 
to visit. -- Todd Ingoldsby 


Lindsay, CA 


Beeler 


| Roth Travel Associates Offers 
= SAEC Members 
DISCOUNTED FARES 

To South America! 


Aerolineas Argentinas 
Avianca 
Eastern 
Faucett 

Lacsa 
Ladeco 
Pan Am 
Varig 
Viasa, Etc! 


Call Today! 
Toll Free 1-800-TRAVEL-2 


pre eae eealelealey eS) 


Tales Of The Peruvian Amazon 
By Milly Sangama and Paul Beaver, Ph.D. 


$9.00 [includes shipping) 


Aliso expeditions guided by the authors. 
Contact Amazonia Expeditions, 12800 
Vonn Rd., #9401, Largo, Florida 34644. 


eat, 


Hotel 
DS 
ICA PERU 


, THE MOST COMPLETE RESORT 
° Senenine, Low Humidity, Cool nights al) year 
row 


© Ideal for family holidays and Conventions. 

® Flights over the Nasca Lines. 

© Special programmes for children. 

© Swimming Pools Tennis, Pitch end Putt Golf. 

© Horseback riding, spectacular desert scenery. 

® Delicious cuisine serenaded by folklore bands. 

* Disco and Happy Hour. 

© Tours to wine collars museum and the Paracas 
wildlife. 


Umea 
Lere 


Publications 


Publishers and Importers 
of Maps and 
Travel Guides 
for South America 


Backpacking in Peru & Bolivia: 
Hike the original pre-inca and Inca Trails 
to Machu Picchu. Chavin and Coroico. 
Into the Cordillera Blanca, through the 
"Switzerland of Peru," across the Andes 
and down into the jungles. 


Backpacking in Venezuela, 
Colombia & Ecuador 


Backpacking in Mexico & 
Central America 


These titles and more available from: 


Bradt Enterprises 
41 Nortoft Road 
Chalfont St. Peter 
Bucks SL9 OLA 
ENGLAND 
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A Trip Reports a 


Going where no man has gone before? Unlikely, since the Club has an excellent selection of Trip Reports from all over South America. The security 
and peace of mind provided by Trip Reports can be yours for a trifling 20 cents/page (i.e., 40 cents for 2 pages; the number of pages is indicated in the 
column before the month/year), plus postage & handling (see order blank). Trip Reports are, of course, very popular, since they cover everything you 
want to know about climate, how to save money, where to buy food, currency exchange, places to eat, hotels and all sorts of other valuable information 
you'll learn to appreciate when you need it. Please note that each Trip Report is listed only once, even though it may contain considerable 
information on other areas, ¢.g. Robert Marqueen’s report on the overland trip from Lima to Pucallpa is listed under Ucayali, though it also contains 
information on the Departments of Junin, Pasco and Hudnuco. The following updates the Trip Reports listings found in previous magazines (Issues 

#15-20). A complete listing can be obtained by requesting "Total Trip Reports” (US$3.00 — Members only). To get Trip Reports, you must be a Club 
Member (we check). Please order reports by country, department (Peru only) and report number. 


ARGENTINA | 


48. Jean Muenchrath Calafate - Glacier Natl. Park 

49. Sandra Cohen Arg./Chile Flyfishing Rivers 

50. Filip Sokol By Bike: Chubut-Jujuy, Rt.40 
BOLIVIA 

47, Michael Kocker TransChaco/Mtn.bike (German) 
48. K. & M. Zicafoose Beni Biosphere Reserve 

49. Steven Vale Takesi Trail 

50. Hallam Murray Potosi 

BRAZIL 

41. Victor Ponce Amazon Tidal Bore (Amapa) 

42. Philip Hendershot Parana;Honey Island 

43. Philip Hendershop Sao Paulo;Guaruja Island 
CHILE Ae 

85. Hallam Murry Santiago artesania 

86. Ken McCormick Santiago:Cathouse,Bookstores 
87. Ken McCormick Torres del Paine 

88. Jean Muenchrath _1-del Paine,Pto.Natales,P.Arenas 
89. Sandra Cohen Easter Island 

90. Peter Heebink Torres del Paine 

91, Ethel Greene Arica 

92. Helen Cregger Santiago, Vina del Mar, Mendosa 
93. Sandra Cohen Pto.Montt,P.Natales ferry,P.Wms. 
94. Filip Sokol By Bike - La Serena to Chiloe 
95. Betsy Wagenhauser Arica to Santiago 
COLOMBIA 

20. E.H.Hammond Boyaca - Tibasosa 

21. Edward Hammond Manizales 

22. Edward Hammond Bogota-Cartagena-Bogota 

23. Steven Vale San Agustin 

2A. Bill Forney San Agustin 

ECUADOR. 

88. Sally Sheridan Quito Spanish Schools 

89. R. Cavender Rio Napo 

90. Leah Nichles Otavalo 

91. Leah Nichles Napo & Puyo Provinces 

92. Steven Vale Banos 

93. Steven Vale Northern Oriente 

94. Leah Nichles Cotopaxi Province 

95. Michael McCurdy Bano; Tungarahua 

96. Michael McCurdy Otavalo 

ANTARCTICA 

1. Ken McCormick Palmer Peninsula(kayak,ski,climb) 
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PAGES DATE | No. NAME 


CENTRAL AMERICA 


AREA 


27. Marjorie Miller Belize 

28. S. A. Stewart Belize-Jungle Survival Course 
29. Manfred Kerkhoff Belize - Mayan Ruins 

30. Jill Little Costa Rica:Spanish Lang.Schl. 
31. Marshall Snider San Jose 

32. Marshall Snider Poas Volcano. 

33. Marshall Snider Manuel Antonio Natl.Park 
34. Marshall Snider Cahuita National Park 

35. Marshall Snider Monte Verde Cloud Forest 
OTHER REPORTS 

1.— Spanish Lang. Schools in LatAm. 


LatAm. Tourist Offices in USA 


PERU (By Departments) 


AMAZONAS 
19. Jeff Houghton 


ANCASH, PER 


No. Highlands, Maranon Basin 


72. Jessica Konigsberg Huascaran National Park 


73. Steven Vale 
74. Lawrence Haw 


CUZCO 

93. S. A. Stewart 

94. Michael McCurdy 
95. Lawrence Haw 


25. Sally Sheridan 


LIMA 

34. Sally Sheridan 
35. S. A. Stewart 
36. Ethel Greene 


MADRE DE DI 


39, Michael McCurdy 


SAN MARTIN 
7. Lawrence Haw 


TACNA 


Huaraz, Chavin Trail 
Huaraz; Yungay;Llanganuco 


Inca Trail 
Inca Trail 
Sacred Valley 


Train to Huancayo 


San Juan de Iris 
Pachacamac Ruins out of Lima 
Lima:Shopping for Arpilleras 


Pt.Maldonado;Tambo Lodge 


Tarapoto to Iquitos 


3. Betsy Wagenhauser Lima-Tacna-Arica 


‘AYALI 
22. Simon Ford 
23. John McNeish 


Pucallpa Overland via La Merced 
Pucallpa Overland via La Merced 


PAGES DATE 
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JAN 89 
— 88 
JUL 88 
NOV 88 
JAN 89 
JAN 89 
JAN 89 
JAN 89 
JAN 89 


MAR 89 


NOV 88 
NOV 8&8 


Foureedt 


THE FIRST AIRLINE OF PERU 


Your Introduction to the 


But you came to Iquitos to discover the Amazon. 
And that you shall. 

The best way is to take a boat to one of the 
Amazon camps. There, you'll stay in a primitive bat 
comfortable thatched-roof hut by the water. 

You'll walk through the jungle past trees that 
form natural boat paddles, see butterflies that glim- 
mer in iridescent blue, and watch fishermen clean 
paiche, an Amazon fish that grows from 6 to 10 feet 
long (try some—it’s delicious). You'll visit Indian 
villages inhabited by reformed headhunters, try your 
hand at a blowgun, and see how people carry out 
their everyday existence deep in the jungle. 

When you return to your own world, you'll find 
yourself thinking back to these moments, while you 
stand among modern buildings, or drive your car. 
Not all that far away, someone is hunting for dinner 
with a poison dart, drying fish on a pointed stick, or 
listening to the rain fall on a grass hut. 

They've always been there. But now, you have, 
too. And you'll never be the same for the experience. 


Just One Call 
Toll Free 


U.S. 1-800-334-3356 
cuneedt MIAMI (305) 591-0610 


THE FIRST AIRLINE OF PERU FL 1-800-432-0468 


NN ,,,,,eeeEeEeEeEOEeee— 


CLASSIFIEDS: The first 25 words are free to 
members during the period of active 
membership; each additional word is 25 
cents/word/per issue. Ads for subscribers and 
non-members cost 25 cents per word. Non- 
profit organizations may advertise for free at the 
Club’s discretion. Please send payment with 
copy. Ads for “South American Explorer" 
Issue #22 must be received by June 15, 1989; for 
Issue #23, by September 15, 1989. 


COMPANIONS WANTED 


TWO WEEK GALAPAGOS CRUISE. Comi- 
panions wanted to charter boat for in depth 
Galapagos experience, including the Alecdo 
Crater. July-August flexible dates. Contact 
Ande at (415) 339-3919. 

40-YEAR-OLD woman looking for companion 
for trekking in the Cordillera Blanca May-June 
1989. Contact J. Lowen, 7107 58th N.W. Seattle, 
WA 98115. 

COMPANIONS WANTED for South American 
Adventure 1 to 2 months of jungles, rivers, 
wildlife. July-August 1989. Call or write John 
Quihillalt, 11249 Dublin Canyon Road, 
Pleasanton, CA 94566; Tel: (415)463-9762(hm) 
or (415)833-3437(wk). 

COMPANION WANTED -— 30-year-old 
English/Spanish speaking male looking for 
Spanish speaking partner to travel through the 
continent. Paul Plunkett, 76 "U" Street, SLC, 
UT 84103; Tel: (801) 521-8549. 

COMPANION NEEDED for Mt. Roraima trek 
in May or August. Approach route through the 
Gran Sabana of Venezuela. Possible Orinoco 
Delta sidetrip. Kyle Bohnenstiehl, Box 2089CS, 
Soco 87801; (505) 835-4027. 
COMPANIONS WANTED: Interested in 
adventuring Vilcabamba, Piura, Mand or other 
region of Peru. Jungle river trips or other 
adventures considered. June, July. Oscar 
Morante, 503 G, Jackson Street, Blacksburg, VA 
24060, (703) 951-8839. 
WANTED: Wildlife Photographers interested 
in a camping trip to Manu National Park in 
Peru. We will climb trees and build blinds to get 
close to wildlife. share the costs of guides, 
boats, etc. Tom Rivest, 60 Marrs Hollow Road, 
Milton, VT 05468; (802) 8936592. 

TREKKING partner wanted for Chilean Lake 
District — area around Lake Vidal Gormaz 
(over the mountains from Bariloche). Fishing 
experience desirable. Envisage staging area as 
Pto. Montt/Cochama, hiring horses, and then 
spending 10-14 days in the campo. Departure 
from Pto. Montt between late December to 
early February. Non-smoker. Call John 
Davidge: (212)866-9692. 

TRAVELING, TREKKING or CLIMBING 
COMPANIONS desired for Ecuador, Peru, 
Chile, for any combination of the above for any 
length of time. Planning on traveling February 
thru May. Contact Steve Merritt, 1635 E. 
Colorado Ave., Denver, CO 80210; Tel: 


(303)733-1255. 
NEED INFO 


WANT any and all information regarding the 
existence of tribes of white Indians in the 
Amazon Basin or Latin America. G. Schlabach, 
Box 121, Birchwood, W1 54817. 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


‘WANTED: Information on sightings (modern 


& historic) of unidentified strange, cryptic 
animals (example: dinosaurs, pteradactyls, saber 
tooths, etc.) in Amazon, especially Peru & 
Bolivia, in preparation for expedition in search 
of same. Include description, date, location, etc. 
Robert Tymstra, P.O.Box 2809, Sarnia, Ontario, 
CuiataNr7at 


TRIPS 


ECUADOR. Safe, friendly. Climbing, trekking 
Cotopaxi, Chimborazo, Altar, etc. All levels. 
Add Amazon or Gal4pagos. Custom adventures 
available. Ecuador Adventures, 58 Midwood 
.. Allendale, NJ 07401. 
CLASSIC & UNUSUAL LATIN AMERICA: 
224 tours, expeditions, hiking, biking — even 
French Guiana. Also Worldwide Tours. 
FORUM TRAVEL, 91 Gregory, Pleasant Hill, 
CA 94523, (415)671-2900. 
TRANS-SOUTH AMERICAN EXPEDITIONS 
Peru, Bolivia, Argentina plus Nepal, Egypt and 
more treks/safaris in FREE brochures. Force 
10 Expeditions, Box 547, New Canaan, CT 
06840; Toll Free: 1-800-888-9400 or (203) 966- 
2691. 
CANYON EXPLORERS CLUB. Non-profit 
outings. 1988-89 destinations include Atacama 
Desert, French Guiana, Venezuela, Peru and 
Antarctica. Complimentary Newsletter: 1223 
Frances Ave., Fullerton, CA 92631, USA. 
COASTAL ECUADOR 1989. Visit remote 
areas and archacological sites along the coast of 
Ecuador in the land of the Incas. Live on the 
beautiful beaches of Esmeraldas and Manabi, 
with easy access by boat or plane to Guayas and 
Oro, with gourmet chef, your own cabin, 
motorized dugouts and free drinks. Living is in 
spacious wood cabins by the beach. Explore and 
bathe in beautiful virgin beaches at the Equator 
line or in Drake’s Bay at near-by La Plata 
Island. Professional deep-sea fishing expedi- 
tions (tuna, shark, marlin, swordfish, etc.), 
reconnaissance flights of the coastline, and long 
or short beach treks (runs or walks) are includ- 
ed. Try to capture powerful killer whales, 
marlin and swordfish in your camera’s lens. 
Lose weight and learn the art of long-distance 
running, while sampling the best seafood the 
Pacific can offer. Before setting out for the 
beaches visit Quito, nearby Indian markets and 
take a dugout trip to the Amazon; then stay at 
La Andaiuza, a private first-class hotel, located 
on the foothills of Chimborazo, the highest 
snow-covered peak in Ecuador. Trip limited to 
six-eight travelers. Rates are US$3600 per 
person, 25 days/24 nights. Shorter periods also 
available.. May-December, 1989. Included are 
air-fare from Miami, accommodations, meals, 
boats and planes. Travel with J.G. 
C4rdenas/K.M. Greiner, authors of Walking 
the Beaches of Ecuador, available through 
the Club. Contact: Cardenas-Greiner at 593-2- 
436-061. P.O. Box 826-A, c/o F.C., Quito, 
Ecuador. 


Call Roth Travel Associates for 
FARE DEALS To South America! 


Toll Free 1-800-TRAVEL-2 


LIHUE EXPEDITIONS -— dedicated exclusively 
to wildlife, natural history, archaeology and 
anthropology in Argentina — a fascinating 
country, off-the-beaten track adventure, still to 
be explored, in season all year round. Contact 
Lihue at: Belgrano 262, of. 104, San Isidro 
(1642), Pcia. de Buenos Aires, Argentina; Tel: 
(541)747-7689; Telex:26078/26282 Camou Ar; 
FAX: (541)11-2206 or (541)743-6461, 
BRAZILIAN AMAZON! Explore the northern 
Amazon in Brazil and other countries this June 
and July with an experienced traveler. Call 
Chuck at 508-486-9721. 
AMAZON RIVER/JUNGLE ADVENTURE 
Want to visit Manaus, camp in the jungle, travel 
Amazon River to Belém? Experienced Brazil 
traveler will present information and orientation 
slide show in mid-May for future trip. Details: 
Larry 303-295-3020. 
SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE TOURS, INC. 
Offers tours of Chile including the Lake Region, 
Tierra del Fuego and Patagonia. For 
information contact Dean M. Russell, 5550 
Bergen Avenue, Mattituck, NY 11952 USA. Tel: 
(516) 765-2462. 
MACHU PICCHU, Cuzco, the Nazca Lines, and 
the amazing Cabrera Stone collection. May 
28th-June 9th, $1990.00 Phoenix Antiquities 
Research, Box 133, Cummington, MA 01026 
413-634-5400). 
SOME DREAM of Adventure — Others Live It. 
Join us on Project Amazon from Manuas to 
Iquitos, departing Oct/Nov ’89, or the whole 
2,300 mile adventure, Belém to Iquitos, 
departing Nov. 11, 1989. Call SOCIETY 
EXPEDITIONS CRUISES: 1-800-426-7794 or 
(206) 285-9400; 3131 Elliott Avenue, Suite 700, 
Seattle, WA 98121; Telex: 244831SOEX. 


GUIDES 


EXPERIENCED GUIDE with degree in tour- 
ism will provide informative tours of Lima, or 
help with Peruvian bureaucracy hassles. Also 
available for extended trips within Peru. For 
information contact Fernando Villafuerte, c/o 
SAEC, Casilla 3714, Lima 100, Peru; Tel: 
sae Vee “ee 


MAGAZINES, NEWSLETTERS 


THE BLOOMSBURY REVIEW, a Book 
Magazine for discriminating readers. Book 
reviews, interviews with writers, announcements 
of new titles, essays, poetry and more. For the 
best in books from small and large presses, from 
travel to literature to cookbooks to politics, 
subscribe to The Bloomsbury Review. Send 
$14.00 for six issues (one year), or $3.50 for a 
sample copy to: The Bloomsbury Review, 1028 
Bannock St., Denver, CO 80204 USA. 

CENTER FOR ARCHAEOASTRONOMY 
Box X, College Park, MD 20740. Journal with 
news, expedition reports, articles, reviews, 
conference reports. One year: $20 individuals, 
$30 libraries & institutions. Outside US add $3 
for postage. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE FOR 
PreColumbian Studies. Lecture series, $25 
annually includes three newsletters. Subscribe 
now through Jack Kunin, 1200 Vine St. #205, 
Denver, CO 80220 USA. 


FALCON RESEARCH GROUP Newsletter is 
dedicated to the support of field research, public 
education and the preservation of birds of prey. 
The Falcon Research Group is a non-profit 
organization. Annual dues are $15. P.O.Box 
248, Bow, WA 98232. 


ARTS/CRAFTS 


AMAZON ARTS. High quality imports and 
Peruvian handicrafts. Specializes in Shipibo. 
1318 West 135 Drive, Westminster, CO 80234, 
Tel: (303) 457-8390. 

MAROTI-SHOBO COOPERATIVE. Shipibo 
& Conibo Indian Art of Peru’s Jungle. Tradi- 
tional Ceramics & Textiles. For info, write: 
Maroti-Shobo, Casilla 60, Pucallpa, Peru, or 
Telex PERU attention telephone 6551. 

ARTE DO BRASIL is a profit-sharing enter- 
prise with a women’s cooperative handicraft 
group in Brazil. For brochure, send along SASE 
10730323rd ttle, WA98115 USA. 
RAIDERS OF THE LOST ART. Tribal arti- 
facts, textiles, weavings, alpaca rugs, crystals, 
spheres, amethysts, wholesale/retail. 12189 US 
1, North Palm Beach, FL 33408; Tel: (407)627- 
aii TE es 


BOOKS, MAPS, VIDEOS, TAPES 


OUT-OF-PRINT Books. Mexico, Central, 
South America. Art, archaeology, Indians, 
travels. Free catalogues. Flo Silver Books, 8442 
Oakwood Court North, Indianpolis, IN 46260. 

MOUNTAINEERING IN THE ANDES: A 
Sourcebook for Climbers, by Jill Neate, 278 
pages. Send $20 per copy to: Jill Neate, Haven, 
Hallsmead, Keswick, Cumbria CA 12 4BE, UK. 
(It will be sent by surface mail.) In the U.S. and 
Canada, send $26 to Mountain Books, Box 


22582, Scattle, WA 98125 reser 
LOST CITIES AND ANCIENT MYSTERIES 
OF SOUTH AMERICA! Write for free 
catalogue of unusual books and expeditions. 
Adventures Unlimited, P.O.Box 22, Stelle, IL 
60919, USA. 

TRAVEL BOOKS: We have America’s best 
stock of books/maps on Central/South America 
& Caribbean. Write for free list NOW! World 
Wide Books, 736A Granville Street, Vancouver, 
B.C. V6Z 1G3 Canada. 

CANADA, THE U.S., AND LATIN AMERICA 
Adventure, travel, archaeology, history, arts, 
literature. Free book catalogs. K. Franger 
Books, 2434 St. Lawrence Street, Vancouver, 
B.C., Canada VSR 2RS. 

MAIL ORDER TRAVEL GUIDES & MAPS. 
Send for your free catalogue stating your travel 
destination. Quillan Travel Store, 112 11 Ave. 
S.E., Calgary, Alberta, Canada T2G 0XS. 

BOOKS: Americana, Canadiana and The 
Americas: Adventure, Travel, Archaeology, 
Arts, History. FREE CATALOG. Karl Franger 
Books, 2434 St. Lawrence St., Vancourver, B.C., 
Canada VSR 2RS5. 


HOTELS 


EXPLORER’S INN. World records: 547 species 
birds, 1,110 butterflies, 103 dragonflies. In the 
Tambopata Nature Reserve, Puerto Maldonado. 
For reservations and information contact 
Peruvian Safari, Garcilaso de la Vega 1334, 
Lima. Tel: 31-6330. 


HOSTAL GRANADA, Huancavelica 323, Lima. 
Tel: 27-9033. Located in central downtown. 
Safe, clean and comfortable. Single Room $15, 
Double $20. Includes breakfast. English 
spoken. 

EDWARD'S INN. Excellent location in Huaraz 
for a pleasant stay. Panoramic view. Double/ 
multiple rooms. Continuous hot water. Private/ 
shared bath. Climbing/hiking information. Av. 
Bolognesi #121, Huaraz, Ancash, Peru. 

YOUR PLACE to stay in Quito is Casa Paxi. 
Hot showers, kitchen, telephone, etc. Pasaje 
Navarro 364 y Av. La Gasca. Tel:542663. 


ETC. 


EXTRAORDINARY PERUVIAN HORSES. 
Come see Peru’s National Treasure in Colorado 
and experience the smoothest riding horse in the 
world. Terms to Club members. Tel: (303) 772- 
0301. 
SPANISH FOR TRAVELLERS. Practical, in- 
tensive Spanish course for one month in Huan- 
cayo, Peru. Small groups (2-6 people), starts the 
first of every month. Includes food and lodging 
with Indian familes in villages. Weaving and pan 
flute lessons can be arranged. Contact: Beverly 
Stuart de Hurtado, Apartado Postal 510, 
Huancayo, Peru. Tel:064-237063; 064-222395. 
HANDCARRIES WANTED: Don’t go to Lima 
empty handed. We are always looking for 
people to carry library books, magazines, 
equipment, etc. If you think you will have some 
extra room, contact: South American Explorers 
Club, 1510 York Street, Denver, CO 80206; Tel: 
303) 320-0388. 
WANTED: 
Volcanoes." Libri Mundi, 1981, and "Por los 
Andes del Ecuador" by Jorge Anhalzer, 1983. 
Write to: C. Myerscouh, 93 Glossop Road, 
Glossop, Derbyshire, England. : 
BIRDWATCHERS! BIRDLISTERS! Compu- 
terize your lifelists with the SLALIS SYSTEM! 
Universal checklist, coded for major world 
birding areas on one disk. Enter YOUR an- 
notated LIFELIST using program on a second. 
Information retrieval excellent. Guaranteed 
bug-free. $75.00. IBM PC or compatible with 
two double-sided disk drives required. A. Milch, 
461 Palmer Avenue, Teaneck, NJ 07666. 
HANDCARRIES NEEDED: From West Coast 
USA to take glasses and other medical equip- 
ment to South American countries. Contact: 
Paul Cormier, Lions Medical Equipment Pro- 
gram, 1360 E. Herndon AVe. #230, Fresno, CA 
FUNDACION JATARI: Andean Education 
and Research Foundation. Working in 
Ecuador/Peru/Bolivia to support research, 
community development and provide scholar- 
ships to indigenous children. Contributions are 
tax-deductible. Write: Fundacién Jatari, 1113 
GuerreroSt., San Francisco,CA 94110. 
WHEN IN PISAC, PERU, stop by "Frank’s 
Café," Av. Pardo 619. All café proceeds go to 
the area’s Emergency Care for Children 


program. 

FREE INFORMATION about cash contest 
awards for poetry, fiction, non-fiction. SASE for 
details. CNWC, 905 & Half, Linden, 
Shreveport, LA 71104. 

DON'T LEAVE WITHOUT A POUCH The 
Official South American Explorers Club Leg 
Pouch still just $4.00 ($5.00 non-members). 


"Ecuador: In the Shadow of the 


wanedere lust 
An impulse to travel; 
restlessness combined with 


a sense of adventure. 


"Great Expeditions Magazine has done it 
again! Overcome by others’ tales of adventure 
in foreign lands, | am taking a leave from my 
job to travel in Africa for several months..." 
Peter Turner 


Great Expeditions Magazine 
features articles on cultural 
discovery, independent 
budget travel, outdoor 


recreation, and destinations 
untouched by mass tourism. 


Readers have shared the 
adventure of visiting a 
remote Tibetan monastery, 
climbing Chile's Villarica 
volcano, vacationing ata 
Spanish language school in 
Guatemala, and saving 
hundreds of dollars by flying 
as an onboard courier. 


Subscribe, or request a free 
sample copy. But, be 
warned—it could lead to 
insatiable wanderiust! 


Great Expeditions Magazine 
$18/six issues. Pay by check, or 
Visa/Mastercard (include card number 
and expiration date). 
Canada: 

Box 8000-411 
Abbotsford BC 

V2S 6H1L 

Or, call 604-852-6170 


USA: 

Box 8000-411 
Sumas WA 
98295-8000 
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MAKING OUR MOVE 
HEAR YE, Hear Ye! Members, take 


note! Your Club is, at this very 
moment, embarking upon an Historic 
Venture. All the necessary and proper 
steps are being taken to open a New 
Clubhouse in Quito, Ecuador! 

To spread the word, an ad announc- 
ing this undertaking is scheduled to 
grace the pages of the 1990 South 
American Handbook, and the next 
edition of the Ecuador Travel Survival 
Kit will herald this epic act. Press 
releases are, at this moment, being 
penned and will be dispatched to travel 
editors across the United States. 

Soon this Stirring Enterprise will be 
known to one and all. Indeed, prepara- 
tions are even now so well advanced 
that anyone addressing a letter to the 
South American Explorers Club, 
Apartado 21-431, Eloy Alfaro, Quito, 
Ecuador, and affixing the proper 
postage, can be assured that Betsy 
Wagenhauser will be reading that very 
epistle in June when she arrives in the 
capitol to assume her Managerial 
Position and orchestrate the Grand 
Opening. 

Needless to say, the Club deems 
this a Heroic and even Audacious 
Gamble. Still, a Member might ask, 


"Why a Clubhouse in Ecuador?" 
Before delving into the pros and 
cons that led your Club Staff to ponder 


and then adopt this course of action, let 
it be known that the Peru Office, the 
Mother Club so to speak, the Primal 
Seed, et al., will continue to operate as 
before. No move is planned from 
Peru, no hasty departure, no slinking 
off in the dark of night. No, the ever 
Cheerful Headquarters in Lima will 
carry on good works, brewing tea, help- 
ing to plan expeditions and dispensing 
all the other Valued Services that have 
made the Club a Mecca for its 
Illustrious Members over the years. 

So, though mindful that Peru is 
increasingly beset with economic and 
social problems, and that thanks to the 
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diligent efforts of UPI and AP, to say 
nothing of Time and Newsweek, no 
embarrassment has escaped world 
attention, this is not the reason we have 
decided to expand into Ecuador. 

Quite the contrary, Ecuador posses- 
ses attractions in abundance, and we 
just happened to be thinking of some of 
these -- the Gal4pagos Islands, the 
spell-binding weavers of Otavalo, the 
life-prolonging waters of Vilcabamba, 
the sinuous and alluring Rfo Napo 
and countless other natural wonders -- 
when the idea struck. With a South 
American Explorers Club Office 


robustly thriving right there in Quito, 
brimming o’er with Trip Reports, 
guidebooks and a Nurturing Staff 


oozing goodwill and warmth, how 
much more might the Members profit 
from these splendors? We knew right 
then it was destined to be. In the 
words of your Club Accountant, "The 
new Ecuadorian South American 
Explorers Club, simply stated, is the 
embodiment of an uncontrollable 
outpouring of reason and virtue." 

Of course, more mundane consid- 
erations did play a small part in our 
deliberations. 

For example, an office in Ecuador, 
would allow for a wider and more 
dependable selection of handicrafts for 
the Club Catalog. 

Ecuatoriana, that prestigious airline 
which has introduced untold thousands 
to the gleaming peaks and golden 
beaches of Ecuador, might be tempted 
to shell out for a pricey full page ad in 
the South American Explorer, paving 
the way for other hosteleries, outfitters 
and merchants yearning to serve Club 
Members. 

Then, too, Ecuador is a year-round 
explorer’s paradise not subject to 


seasonal vagaries of such countries as 
Argentina and Chile and is happily 
located cheek by jowl to Colombia, a 
country which the Club would like to 
know better. 

Finally, for the first time in the 
Club’s history, we can afford to 
entertain thoughts of such a move, 
temporarily enjoying as we do a modest 
degree of solvency which might not 
endure forever. 

Now having bitten the bullet, grab- 
bed the horns and that sort of thing, we 
expect the Membership to rally round. 
No grumbling or muttering will be 
tolerated. 

Remember, the Membership had 
its chance to express its wishes on this 
matter back in February, 1988, in the 
10th Anniversay Membership Survey. 
Item #16 of that poll specifically asked 
the Membership: "If we were to open 
another Clubhouse, where would you 
like it to be?" The responses left much 
to be desired. A disturbing number of 
Members lobbied shamelessly for their 
hometowns, e.g. La Grange Park, IIli- 
nois. Several hankered for a 
Clubhouse in Europe. At least one 
Member pushed for Katmandu. Choi- 
ces of the few Members realizing that a 
third Clubhouse might best be located 
somewhere in South America, picked 
Brazil, Ecuador, Cuzco and Argentina 
in that order. But, in the end, the 
number of frivolous, even wacko, 
responses forced us to disregard this 
portion of the questionaire entirely. It 
was announced, at that time, that no 
attempt would be made to elicit the 
opinion of the Membership on this 
subject ever again. We have been true 
to this resolve. 

Since the Ecuadorian New Club- 
house Project is almost certainly to be 
a resounding success and redound to 
the everlasting credit of all those 
associated with it, we believe the 
Members should be given every oppor- 
tunity to support it from its inception. 

Now, of course, all support is 
welcome. A call to Denver, Lima or 
when Betsy has a telephone in Quito, 
saying "Right on -- good show!" will be 
appreciated. An especially attractive 
picture postcard is a nice way to 
strengthen Staff resolve and give it 
strength during the rough times ahead. 
This is particularly important because 
what with cuts in salary, periodic fasts 
and trips to the blood bank, Staff 
morale is expected to sag. 

Still another way to show you care 
and earn points when Club history is 


written might take the form of a little 
steamer basket with canned foods, 
cheese and non-perishables. 

All these fine tokens of good will 
will be duly noted, remembered and 
cherished. Yet, we are happy to 
announce an even more enduring testi- 
monial for those chosen few who wish 
to make an even more stellar and 
timely gesture of munificence. 

On January 1, 1990, a brass plaque 
will be ceremoniously affixed to the 
entrance of the Quito South American 
Explorers Club. On this previously 
tabula rasa will be inscribed the names 
of Life Members who signed up be- 
tween May 8, 1989, and December 31, 
1989, All monies received from these 
benfactors will be used solely in the 
Founding of the Ecuadorian Club, and 
the generosity of those inscribed will be 
duly recorded forever. If the influx of 
wealth can ever justify such an expendi- 
ture, the plaque will be electroplated in 

‘old. 
e Of course, the names of After Life 
Members will be accorded a somewhat 
more prominent position on the 
plaque. 

Already Pieter jan Van Bunningen 
and Alex Newton have earned their 
place on the plaque by good works. 

Reserve your place on the plaque 
today! 


SHINING EXAMPLES 


AS A SHINING example to those who 
might otherwise be content with mere 
membership, we publish the following 
names as a beacon, to guide those with 
means to more meaningful forms of 
membership. Life Members, Support- 
ing Members and Contributing Mem- 
bers, we salute you for your Foresight 
and Magnanimity! 


Dr. Hans Langsjoen 
Michael Bachman aE 
Allen Roberson an 
Ellen Roberson 
David Zelenak 
Natalie Zelenak 
Dr. & Mrs. Stephen Goldware 
James Miller 
Meredith Mallory III 
Sumner A. Dole, Jr. 
Jerry Matheny 
Thomas J. Herron 
Michael Smith 


ntri m 
Richard X. Fogel 
Margaret G. Lee 
Mary Eva Dent 
Kenneth A. Younge 
James Sorensen 
Cathy Weber 
Dan Soyka 
Real Quintal 
Dr. Erwin R. Elbor 
Mrs. Milton Marshall 
Richard C. Neuhoff 
Rita Rhinehart 
William R. Sullivan 
Barbara Brown 
Harrison L. Karr 
Sal Werner 
José Kirchner 
Vincent Peccolo 
Victoria Peccolo 
Joe Metze 
Linda Metze 
Lihue Expeditions 
Peter Ackroyd 


HUMBOLDT’S PIE 


EVEN WHILE forking into a bowl of 
pemmican or fanging off a succulent 
gob of tapir suet, explorers of yore 
managed to cut a dashing, appealing 
and svelte figure. Over the years, lost 
cities have been claimed by the trim. 
Explorers historically stride through a 
sometimes hostile world, march into 
the unknown, or tread the unnamed 
trail with little more than a slab of 
dried mutton strapped to a thigh. The 
literature of exploration does not 
waddle. 

Indeed, it’s hard to imagine a fat 
Amundsen, a tubby Bingham or a 
plump Byrd. And that’s as it should be. 

But times are changing. Today, 
exploratory pursuits, while just as 
valuable as the vigorous trot up an 
unclimbed peak or the hand-to-hand 
battle with a giant fish, tend toward 
more sedentary occupations. The 
chapters of exploration testify these 


& days to more brains than brawn. But, 


and here’s the problem, there’s also 
more, ah,...pork. 

Yes, for the first time ever, there 
are stout, rotund, ample, portly, bulky 
and even shade-providing explorers in 
our ranks, The jollier, modern 
adventurer faces whole new metabolic 
challenges, as he/she girds his/her 
spreading loins. 

The solution? A diet. 

Club Members are strongly en- 
couraged to submit their favorite 
explorer diets, tailored, where 
appropriate, to the terrain. 


To start things rolling (ha, ha), your 
concerned club staff suggests the "Eat 
All You Want Bug Out," a low-fat, 
high-protein, fiber-rich, all-arthropod 
the 


fete for 


non-discriminating 
inséctivore: 


SS 


Remove hors, then gut and fillet 
several large Greater Stag beetles and stir 
fry in two teaspoons hot grub oil until 
brown. Add one chopped queen killer 
bee and three halved earwigs. Simmer 
over low flame. 

In a separate bowl, blend one cup 
mashed male woodborers with chilled 
bot fly paste. Serve paté on a bed of 
young marinated black army ants, 
sorarhed with your favorite baby spring 
slugs. 

For a popular side dish, stuff hos 
with four teaspoons deviled termite, 
seasoned with a pinch of dried fire ant. 


SON OF THE SUN 


PILGRIMAGES TO PERU 
WITH INTI CESAR MALASQUEZ 


Inti, an Inca from Peru, will take you on a 
magical journey through Peru—helping you 
to get in touch with the power of the land and 
its ancient mysteries—which become a mir- 
ror for a deeper understanding of yourself. 


gust 
Full Moon Visio! 
October 4-23, 1989 


For further information contact: 
Karen Chieppa 
205 Virginia Avenue 
Sebastopol, California 95472 
(707) 823-5448 
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=———=Tips & Notes 


PALM READING 


THE SOUTH American Explorers 
Club recently joined the International 
Palm Society, and this should make you 
seriously consider taking out a 
membership as well, especially if you, 
like us, are interested in the study of 
palms and the dissemination of 
information about them and would like 
to be a reader of Principes, a quarterly 
journal that features articles on such 
topics as the "Long-Term Effects of 
Gibberellin and Cytokinin on Coconut 
Trees" or “Bugs of Lincus spp. Vectors 
of Marchitez and Hartrot (Oil Palm 
and Coconut Diseases) on Astrocary- 
um spp., Amazonian Native Palms." 


Of course, your interest might be 
more in the area of the Seed Bank, 
where you can learn how to obtain and 
disperse rare and popular palm seed 
worldwide. Seed is available in small 
quantities to members only for a 
nominal postage and handling fee, and 
— are encouraged to donate 


Finally, through the Society’s book- 
store, you can choose from an inter- 
national selection of books on palms. 
All inquiries regarding membership or 
information should be addressed to the 
Palm Society, Inc. P.O. Box 36, 
Lawrence, KS 66044. 


IT’S ALL YOURS 


GOING TO Guyana this year? Check- 
ing our much sought after and 
endlessly praised Trip Reports on 
exotic and fascinating locations around 
a continental turf, we have discover- 

an appalling, even embarrassing 
dearth of material on this splendid little 
country. Of course, we have infor- 
oe on the poe Pegasus Hotel 
where you can drop US$130/night for 
a ee and Kictens F which 
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some actually believe are higher than 
Angel Falls. But all in all, it’s a poor 
show and we need more information 
on just about everything. 

Being very serious and most an- 
xious to plug this hole, your Club is 
prepared to confer a 5-year member- 
ship and a not insignificant place on the 
Masthead (for one issue) to anyone 
who provides three usable and legible 
Trip Reports on this deserving nation. 

To contact Guyana Airways dial 
(718) 657-7474, Miami or New York to 
Georgetown is a mere US$550 round- 
trip. Feel free to call on your Club for 
any further information on the Pegasus 
Hotel. 


MANY TONGUES 


INTERESTED in Andean linguistics? 
The Correo de Linguistica Andina pub- 
lishes articles in Spanish, English, 
Quechua and Aymara. 

Issues include articles on such 
topics as "Colombian Indigenous 
Languages," "Amazonian Languages," 
"Bolivan and Quechuan Dictionary" 
and notices of interest to Andean 


ts. 

A subscription to Correo is US$4/ 
year. For information about Correo, 
contact: Peter Cole, Redactor, Center 
for Latin American Studies, University 
of Illinois, 1208 W. California St., 
Urbana, IL 61801. 


ROYAL TOUR 


INTERESTED in a leisurely, do 
nothing but watch the world go by 
cruise around South America? Then 
contact Cunard at 1-800-221-4470 or 
(212) 661-7777. 

Cunard is running a 15-day cruise 
down and around South America 
aboard the recently refurbished, 
legendary QEII. The ship leaves Rio 
January 27th, stopping at Sao Paulo, 
Montevideo, Straits of Magellan, 
Puerto Montt, Valpariso and Lima. 
Tell ’em we told you. 


THE HARD FACTS 


RECORDS OF many of the world’s 
leading rock art scholars are available 
at the Rock Art Archive, the only 
collection of its kind in North America. 

The Rock Art Archive is a spe- 


cialized research facility of the Institute 
of Archaeology of the University of 
California, Established only ten years 
ago, the Archive has already amassed 


kt as; Te 


PAINTED Hands, Rio Pinturas, Argentina. 


field data. Some donations contain 
thousands of photographs and slides 
and many volumes of documentation. 
Much of this documentation is rare, 
and some of the field records date back 
more than 60 years and are not avail- 
able anywhere else. 

Open to all, the Archive has spon- 
sored and supported publication of 
several volumes on rock art. One of 
these, UCLA Rock Art Archive Unpub- 
lished Documents: A Catalog, lists all 
the Archive’s unpublished holdings 
through 1983 

For further information write: 
UCLA, Institute of Archaeology, 405 
Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, CA 
90024-1510. 


ON THE WATERFRONT 


DO YOU LIVE aboard and cruise 
your own sailing yacht? If so, you may 
wish to join the Seven Seas Cruising 
Association, Inc. (SSCA), a non-profit 
organization for commodores who live 
aboard their cruising sailboats as their 
only home. 

If selected for membership, you 
automatically belong to one of the most 
exclusive sailing/cruising groups in the 
world and are immediately entitled to 
12 monthly issues of the SSCA Bulletin 
featuring letters and passage notes, 
ideas from cruisers you would like to 
meet and notes on how-to-do-it and 
cruising tips, as well as the right to 
share your maritime experiences with 
fellow navigators and circumnavigators. 

The SSCA also publishes and 
distributes its own brand of Trip 
Reports (called Mini-Guides) on out-of- 
the-way spots, little known anchorages 


and more. This is how we heard of 
them in the first place. Write Seven 
Seas Cruising Association, Inc. at P.O. 
Box 1256, Stuart, FL 34995. 


SITE-SEEING 


PASSIONATE about archaeology? 
The Archaeological Institute of Ameri- 
ca lists sites in South America open to 
visitors: 

Salvatierra -- (Argentina; all year) 

Museum and several sites; group 
and individual burials uncovered with 
ceramics and gold objects. 

Two kilometers from Cachi City on 
the Nacional Route; bus service; camp- 
ing and restaurant; appointment neces- 
sary for admission and guide. Contact 
Director Arqueolégico de Cachi, 
Cacique Juan Calchaqui S/N, 4417 
Cachi, Pcia. Salta, Argentina. 

Maysa Pampa -- (Bolivia; July to Sept) 

Excavations in progress are study- 
ing one of the earliest settlements in 
South America (c. 40,000-10,000 B.C.), 
including agricultural evidence. 

Located in Cochabamba, students 
and the public are welcome to partici- 
pate in the project and make a USS. 
tax-exempt contribution. For more 
information: Andover Foundation for 
Archaeological Research, 1 Woodland 
Road, Box 83, Andover, MA 01810; 
Tel: (617)470-0840. 
Chena Inca Fortress -- (Chile; all year) 

The mountaintop ruins of the 
southernmost Inca administrative out- 
post, plus Jesuit convent. 

Only 25km south of Santiago, 3km 
off the Panamericana from the city of 
San Bernardo; taxi available; no 
appointment necessary; contact in 
advance for guide. For more infor- 
mation: Ruben Stehberg, Museo 
Nacional de Historia Natural, Casilla 
787, Santiago; Tel: 226-3571. 


Ingapirea -- (Ecuador; all year) 

An Inca and Cafari military, 
religious and administrative site; 
excellent museum. 

Take bus or taxi from Azoguez near 
Cuenca in Cafiar Province; no appoint- 
ment needed for admission or guide; 
train goes within 3km of ruins. For 
more information: Commission of the 
Castel of Ingapirca, Casa de la Cultura 
os Azoguez, Azoguez, Cafiar, Ecua- 
or. 


Sicalpa -- (Ecuador; all year) 

_ Excavations this year are uncover- 
ing churches, streets, houses and other 
colonial ruins of Riobamba buried by 


earthquake in 1779. 

Located southeast of Riobamba; in- 
formation available at the archacolo- 
gical museum in the Banco Central of 
Riobamba; no appointment for admis- 
sion or guide; take bus or taxi; 
archaeology students or professors 
accepted as volunteers. For more 
information: Antonio Fresco/Holger 
Jara, Museo Arqueolégico del Banco 
Central, Unidad de Investigaciones 
Arqueolégicas, 10 de Agosto & 
Briceno, Quito; Tel: 572-670. 

Huaca Juliana -- (Peru; 1988 excava- 
tions) 

Also known as Huaca Pucllana, 
volunteers are invited to work at this 
ancient temple mound in Lima. 

For more information: Isabel Flo- 
res, Huaca Pucllana, Gral. Borogona 
cdra. 8, Miraflores, Lima, Peru; or 
Paitete 253, Lima 32, Peru. 


PERU 
Wild & Ancient Paths 


MAPS 
MAPS 


For.the most complete stock of 
South American-maps, send for free 
computer list to: 


Mundo de Americas 
4510 Meridian Rd. 
Walliamston, M1 48895 


Trekking 

River Running 
Overlanding 
Mountaineering 
Biking 


Jungle Trips 
And much more adventure 


; TREKKING & ANDES S.A. 
Write us for a free brochure. P. O. Box 01-3074, Lima 100, Peru. 


eeclaleleclantem Viajes | turismo sa 


Some people come to Peru to watch birds— 


others to see art treasures. 


We work with these specialized 


groups—and many more. 


Contact Us: 
Camino Real 348, Centro Camino Real, 15th Floor, San 
Isidro, Peru; (Postal Address: P. O. Box 10065, Lima); 
Tel: 42-70-90; Cable PANORAMA 
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have always prided myself on my ability to spend a 
night under the most appalling conditions if 
necessary -- bug-infested rooms, peeling paint or 
no paint, hard-eyed teenagers behind the reception 
desk, lounges where the dispirited and the deeply 
depressed leaf through ancient newspapers. Staying in 
hotels, inns, hostels and pensions that range from the 
uncomfortable to the downright scary helps establish my 
credentials among people I meet who always seems to 
have been traveling longer and harder than I have. 
Drinking cheap beer over a grimy table with soft spoken, 
wary souls who have apparently been wandering the 
world since birth, the talk invariably turns from "Where 
have you been?" to "Where did you stay?" Conversation 
can linger in this area for endless, mind-numbing hours, 
giving everyone a chance to brag about how little money 
he spent to stay at some airless, waterless, lightless 
dungeon. I solemnly tout my last two dollar special, 


Going In Style 


By Jeanne Oliver 


AN 


mightily pleased to be one of the group, an altogether 
different breed than that most loathed of all creatures -- 
the tourist -- who guzzles slushy drinks topped with paper 
unbrellas in some air conditioned palace, blissfully 
unaware of all the exciting adventures he is missing in 
Gringo Hell Hotel. 

And yet on my recent trip through Brazil I found 
myself gleefully taking advantage of an astounding 
system offered by Varig Airlines that enabled me to 
languish in the most luxurious of Five Star hotels for 
only a few dollars more than my usual fifth rate 
pensions. Rather than combing the South American 
Handbook for the best bargain in town, I simply selected 
the best hotel. The best in Salvador (Bahia) I decided 
was the Luxor Convento do Carmo, a 17th century 
convent now restored to include a swimming pool, fine 
restaurant and air conditioned rooms, modernized but 
retaining its original austere beauty. Although regularly 
priced at US$75/night/single, I paid a mere US$12. 

The best hotel in Maceio (and one of the best in 
Brazil) is clearly the Matsubura. Elegant, discreetly 
furnished, this posh hostelry boasts two swimming pools, 
tennis courts, sauna, an ocean view balcony for each 
room and, best of all, is across the road from miles of 
spectacular, largely deserted beach. The regular price is 
US$74/night. I paid US$17. 

Intrigued? Here’s how I did it. 

As is widely known, Varig Airlines offers an airpass 
for US$330, valid for 21 days. This allows unlimited 
stops within Brazil. The pass must be purchased outside 
Brazil and can be used for any Varig or Cruzeiro do Sul 
flight. Given the immensity of Brazil, the pass is a 
necessity to see more of the country than over- 
developed, over-touristed Rio. 

What your travel agent doesn’t know and Varig 
U.S.A. won't tell you (because they're not making 
money on it) is that you can use your airpass in the 
Brazilian Varig offices to reserve a hotel. An agent will 
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pull out a brochure listing hotels available in the city of 
your choice at phenomenally discounted prices. A 
reservation will be made either by telex, or by phone for 
a local hotel. You then pay the agent who will issue you 
a voucher to be presented at the hotel. ' 

I found out about this system by chance while book- 
ing a flight from Rio to Salvador (Bahia). The Varig 
agent offered to book my hotel, muttering something 
about "discounts." Naturally, I assumed any discounts 
would be negligible and apply only to a few top flight 
hotels far beyond my budget. In fact, the voucher 
system is available in every town serviced by Varig and 
Cruzeiro do Sul and includes perfectly decent three star 
hotels for as little as US$6/night. 

These hotels didn’t interest me, however. Adjusting 
to luxury with ease, I became rather surly and resentful 
when precluded from using the voucher system in Rio 
around New Year and when forced to stay in the sort of 
two star place I’'d found quite adequate for years. I also 
spent more hours than I care to admit trying to cajole 
my way into the world famous Hotel Tropicale in 
Manaus. Although rooms in this international resort on 
the Amazon are theoretically available for a ridiculously 
low US$22/night, in practice, the hotel is heavily booked 
and that rate is seldom available. 

Other than those two instances, however, I encoun- 
tered no difficulty finding hotel space. The weeks 
around Christmas and New Year are considered high 
season, but most of the hotels outside Rio were obvious- 
ly underbooked. To my pleasant surprise, hotels did not 
stick me in the worst rooms and did not afford me 
noticeably different treatment than guests paying full 
price. Although initially unnerving, I even became 
comfortable with the staff of the Matsubura straighten- 
ing up my room six times a day. 

The downside of this system, of course, is the danger 
of metamorphasizing into the dreaded tourist, too 
spoiled to stray into any area bereft of cushy lodgings. 
For this condition, I prescribe a sojourn into a remote 
region such as the Pantanal. There accomodations are 
sparse, extremely rugged and unavailable by Varig 
voucher. You can slug it out with insects the size of 
compact cars for control of your room, wade through 
snake-ridden swamps, encounter hundreds of caiman 
and amass enough hair raising tales to restore your 
credibility as a hardcore traveler. 

Still, unfamiliarity with a few regulations can doom 
you to spending an infuriating portion of your trip in 
Varig offices. Remember the following: -- The vouchers 
are available only at ticket offices, not at the airlines. 


— Bring your passport, airpass and international ticket to Brazil into 
the ticket offices. 

- You can get a refund for unused vouchers, but be prepared for 
major paperwork. 

~ Note that telex confirmation of a hotel reservation in another city 
can take several hours. 

— On arriving in a city, go directly to the Varig office to make hotel 
reservations. Do not go to the hotel first. 

— Check all paperwork carefully before leaving the office. This way 
mistakes can be corrected immediately. 


Most importantly, remember that you now know 
more about the voucher system than many of the Varig 
agents with whom you will be dealing. 


LAND GRAB 


INDIAN LEADERS in Paraguay have 
called on the international community 
to support Ache and Mbya forest 
Indians of eastern Paraguay whose 
traditional lands are threatened by a 
World Bank funded Caazapa Rural 
Development Project. The hundred or 
so Ache in the area are survivors of a 
nomadic tribe who once occupied vast 
tracts of forest but whose numbers 
have decreased dramatically in recent 
times. 

Survival International has issued an 
Urgent Action Bulletin to alert world 
attention to the plight of the Indians in 
this region who are being systematically 
wiped out. 


FROZEN ASSETS 


SOME MEMBER nations of the 
Antarctic Treaty have been illegally 
prospecting for minerals in the Antartic 
under the guise of research. 

Commercial prospecting is not per- 
mitted in the Antarctic until 16 of the 
treaty’s 20 voting nations ratify an 
international agreement covering 
mineral development. The develop- 
ment agreement was signed in June of 
1988, with formal ratification expected 
soon. 

The final accord contains a number 
of measures backed by the Environ- 
mental Defense Fund, which is working 
to protect the fragile environment. 
Several issues remain unresolved, 
however, including guidelines for 
cleanup in the event of oil spills. 

EDF will continue to lobby for 
changes in the agreement before 
ratification. 


UNREFINED 


THE WAORANI INDIANS would 
prefer to be left alone, thank you, but 
some companies are so eager to look 
for oil in Ecuador that even the killing 
of a Roman Catholic bishop and nun in 
July 1987 has not deterred them from 
trying to contact the tribe. 


The missionaries were probably 
killed by Waorani who feared the 
clerics were invading their land. The 
state oil company, CEPE, had 
proposed a “project to contact the 
Waorani"; "As the Indians do not want 
to let the exploration teams in," a 
CEPE document declared, "the oil 
companies must draw up a project to 
tranquilize the Waoranis’ spirit and 
make them participate in the ex- 
ploration." 

After the missionaries’ death, 
Brazilian, French and British oil com- 
panies hired an anthropologist, Enri- 
que Vela, to pacify the Waorani. He 
pays those who have been contacted 
already to locate and contact others. If 
it works, the ploy may be used with the 
Secoya, Siona, Cofén and Quichua 
whose lands are also located in con- 
cessions granted to foreign oil 
companies. 


THE REAL MARCOY 


FRENCH archaeologist and Club 
Member William Sillar finished a six- 
month expedition retracing the steps of 
19th century explorer M. Paul Marcoy 


fie 


over the Andes and across the jungle to 
the Brazilian port city of Belém. 

Sillar got the idea for his expedition 
from reading Marcoy’s Travels in South 
America written in 1875. “Marcoy’s 


books are full of beautiful engravings 
of people and landscapes," said Sillar 
before leaving on horseback from the 
Peruvian coastal town of Mollendo. 

"The purpose of my trip," said Sillar, 
"is to compare things today with the 
conditions Marcoy recorded. Also, 
Marcoy mentioned numerous archaeo- 
logical ruins, and illustrated some of 
them. I'd like to see how well they've 
survived." 

Sillar, a graduate from Glasgow 
Institute of Archaeology, followed 
Marcoy’s route as closely as possible 
and made use of the same kind of 
transport. 


AWFUL ANOPHELES 


PARISITIC resistance to chloroquine 
has been noted worldwide over the past 
decade. But chloroquine, once an 
effective and pular anti-malarial 
drug, may be making a comeback. 

Parasite resistance to anti-malarial 
drugs has received extensive study in 
recent years. Drug resistance occurs as 
the result of a highly effective ‘sump 
pump’ that allows the parasite to expel 
anti-malarial drugs such as choloro- 
quine 40 to 50 times more quickly than 
parasites that have not developed 
resistance. But recent tests show that 
by combining other drugs with chloro- 

uine and other anti-malarial medica- 
tion, the ‘sump pump’ mechanism can 
be overridden or blocked. 

In other research, attempts to 
produce an effective malaria vaccine 
have proved disappointing. The US 
Army conducted clinical trials of one 
vaccine, but results indicate that only 
one in six volunteers receiving the 
vaccine developed immunity. 


BACK TO THE FUTURE 


TAKING A_ LESSON from _pre- 
Columbian farmers of 1000 B.C., 
scientists and farmers in southern Peru 
expect to triple crop production by 
rebuilding the ancient raised fields 
known as "waru waru." 

Scattered throughout the high 
plains surrounding Lake Titicaca are 
the remains of ancient fields -- long, 
narrow strips of land separated by 
ditches three to four feet deep. While 
most of these are rectangular, some are 
crescent-shaped. 

In 1981, Univerity of Illinois 
archaeologist Clark Erickson recog- 
nized the agricultural importance of 
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OBITUARIES 


John Brooks, Editor of the South American Hand- 
book since 1973, carried on and enhanced the tradition 
of excellence that has made the Handbook an institu- 
tion. For many thousands over the years, the Hand- 
book was more than an advisor. It was the best of 
traveling companions, and they would sooner venture 
forth without their passports than leave their 
Handbook behind. 

We will miss Brooks’ sense of humor which fit in 
well with the lean and literary style of the Handbook. 
It was he who in 1980 pointed out the Handbook’s 
utility "in killing errant cockroaches and propping open 
sash windows.” Brooks’ open style encouraged travel- 
ers from all over to send in their adventures and gave 
them a hand in shaping editorial policy. 

For the almost US$30.00 it costs, the South 
American Handbook has become the best all around 
guidebook to the continent available. Referred to by 
many as "The Bible," its approach is thoughtful, its 
range comprehensive and its reliability remarkable. 


Don Griffis For more than 40 years, Don Griffis 
served as Managing Director of the Andean Airmail 


Press, Griffis’ publishing enterprises encompassed The 
Andean Report, Carta Minera, The Lima Times and 
many other publications. A businessman, Griffis 
represented McGraw-Hill and The New York Times in 
Lim 


a. 

In four decades, Griffis witnessed a lot of history 
that included run-ins with the police and changing 
governments, the closing of The Peruvian Times, 
financial ups and downs, and censorship. Griffis 
invariably keep his head during these crises, standing 
by his staff and avoiding costly and embarrassing mis- 
takes. With good humor, he could deffuse an explosive 
situation, and he insisted on straight dealing at all 
times, because as he said, "I like to sleep at night." 

Griffis was a family man, naturally honest, a backer 
of the Anglican Church and the charities it supports. 
A Life Member of the American Chamber of Com- 
merce, who liked a round of golf on the weekends, he 
ably and competently took over the work of his father, 
C. N. Griffis. 

Don Griffis was a supporter of the South American 
Explorers Club from its earliest days. Without Griffis 
and his daughter, Eleanor Griffis de Ztiiiga, the Club 
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the fields. Erickson believes they were 
flood-proofed against the unpredictable 
levels of the lake and surrounding 
rivers. More importantly, the unique 
design of the fields increases soil 
temperature, which protects crops from 
frost damage. 

Built in the ancient design, an 
experimental raised field planted with 
potatoes and indigenous grains yielded 
two to three times more than the 
average farm in the Puno district. 
More remarkable, this result was 
achieved without the use of fertilizer, 
unlike other farms in the district where 
the use of fertilizer is common practice. 

The Peruvian government, convinc- 
ed of the value of raised fields, now 
provides loans to farmers interested in 
rebuilding the waru waru. 


THINGS THAT GO BOOM 


USING A TECHNIQUE that corpora- 
tions employ to locate off-shore oil, 
seismologists are cruising the channels 
at the extreme southern portion of the 
Andes. 

Dragging a two-mile-long cable 
equipped with thousands of micro- 
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phones, scientists on the research 
vessel Robert D. Conrad are attempt- 
ing to solve a puzzle about the origin of 


the southern mountains. 
Every 20 seconds, air, under pres- 
sure, is released from air towed 


behind the vessel. The shock waves 
from these explosions travel down to 
the sea bottom and are reflected back. 
Picked up the microphones, the 
waves give scientists a sonic picture of 
irregularities on the ocean floor. From 
these, scientists are able to deduce 
features and structures in the earth’s 
crust. 

The air gun technique has been a 
common geological tool for decades, 
but scientists are only recently be- 
ginning to use it in closed channels and 
waterways. With marine seismic tech- 
niques scientists can, in one day, map a 
subsurface area that would take a land 
based seismic crew months to cover. 


DAMNED IF YOU DO 


OIL COMPANIES and loggers in 
Eastern Bolivia have posed a choice of 
evils to the Yogui, one of that country’s 
last groups of nomadic hunter- 


could not possibly have survived its tumultuous 
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gatherers. Only 250 of the Guaranf- 
speaking Yuqui have survived on the 
upper tributaries of the Rio Mamore; 
110 have been settled at Chimore, run 
by the controversial New Tribes 
Mission. Those who stay in the forest 
are reportedly being hunted and shot in 
"self-defense" by loggers who want 
tropical hardwoods. 


CURE IN SIGHT 


A VACCINE may soon be available 
for river blindness. Onchocerciasis, as 
the disease is technically known, afflicts 
an estimated 18 million people 
worldwide, with another 85 million in 
danger of exposure, mainly in 
equatorial Africa and Latin America. 

There blackflies breeding in warm, 
slow-moving water carry a parasite, 
Onchocerca volvulus, that travels under 
the skin of its human host, causing 
itchy lumps and thick scars. The adult 
worms can live in a human up to 15 
years, reaching a length of two feet, but 
worse than the revolting invaders are 
their millions of microfilariae -- tiny 
offspring that cause eye lesions leading 
to permanent blindness. 


River blindness has persisted, a 
classic disease of underdevelopment, 
despite extensive spraying of pesticides 
in infested areas. Ivermectin, a drug 
already used against other parasites in 
domestic animals, has been shown to 
be effective in reducing microfilarial 
counts to less than ten percent of pre- 
treatment levels for up to a year in 
humans, with fewer toxic side effects of 
alternative agents. It can be given 
orally, and one or two doses a year 
appear sufficient. The company that 
developed the drug, Merck, received 
approval from the French equivalent of 
the Food & Drug Administration to 
use it on humans in 1987; a test pro- 
gram in cooperation with the World 
Health Organization has shown pro- 
mise in Africa. 

Ivermectin seems to paralyze the 
microfilariae and inhibit reproduction; 
it does not eliminate the adult worms 
from the body, however, nor does it 
prevent infection. Researchers at Johns 
Hopkins Medical Institutions hope to 
develop a vaccine by using proteins 
from the surface of the parasite to find 
antigens that, when injected in the 
human host, cause production of anti- 
bodies. The first step is to isolate the 
gene in O. volvulus that codes for the 
prices that elicits the antibody in the 

ost. An immediate byproduct could be 
an improved diagnostic test. Recom- 
binant DNA techniques would be used 
to produce large quantities of the 
protein for vaccines, which are likely to 
be therapeutic rather than preventative 
in their early development. 


POT DROPS 


SMOKING MARIJUANA has long 
been known to reduce pressure inside 
the eye caused by glaucoma. There is 
no cure for glaucoma, and intraocular 
pressure, if not reduced, damages the 
optic nerve, leading to loss of vision. 

Now scientists in Jamaica, where 
marijuana has a long history in folk 
medicine, have developed "Canasol," an 
eye drop. Derived from Cannabis 
sativa, Canasol is reported to be 
effective in treating glaucoma. The 
drug does not cure glaucoma but con- 
trols the disease, a leading cause of 
blindness throughout the world. 

To date, there have been no reports 
on the drug’s effectiveness from the US 
Food and Drug Administration, and 
reliable information about it is difficult 
to obtain. Studies indicate, however, 
that the medication functions different- 
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ly from other anti-glaucomatose drugs 
which are absorbed into the circulatory 
system after topical application. The 
effects of Canasol, by contrast, are 
entirely localized. 

AMPEC Chemicals, Ltd., a Jamai- 
can company, has exclusive manu- 
facturing rights to Canasol. 
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Membership Categories 


Regular Membership $ 25 Overseas Airmail Delivery of Magazine 

Couple Membership $35 is Additional: 

Contributing Membership $50 $ 8.00 Canada & Mexico 

Supporting Membership $100 $10.00 Europe & South America 

Life Membership $500 $13.00 Australia, New Zealand, Africa & Asia 


Afterlife Membership $5,000 
(Membership dues are U.S. tax deductible.) 


Regular Membership ($25), Couple Membership ($35) in the South American Explorers Club, entitles you to 4 issues of 
the magazine, the South American Explorer, membership card, discounts, use of information and trip planning services, 
equipment storage etc. Sec above for partial description of membership privileges. 

Contributing Membership ($50) Regular Membership benefits plus a free Club T-Shirt. 

ng Membership ($100) Regular Membership with the following benefits: choice of Parque Nacional Huascarén or 
Land of the Incas, a Club T-Shirt, and two gift subscriptions for friends. 

Life Membership ($500) Regular Membership benefits plus your choice of any book we sell, a Club T-Shirt, a complete set 

of South American Explorer magazine back issues, and ten gift subscriptions to be given at any time. 

Afterlife Membership ($5,000) All the benefits of Life Membership, a memérial room with plaque in the South American 

Explorers Club, and, most important, gratitude in perpetuity. 
Subscription only to the South American Explorer: (Subscribers are not entitled to membership discounts or Club services.) 
One Year $15 Two Years $25 


SOUTH 
(Overseas Airmail Delivery: See Above) AMERICAN E XPLOR ‘ ty 
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=Back Issues 


American Explorer. 

Issues 1977 to present. 

Order now while still 

Members may request available. Issues #3, #5 
xerox copies of specific and #6 already out-of- 
articles from the out-of- print. [$3.00 
print magazines at acost of | Members/$4.00 Non- 
20 cents/page plus postage. Members]. 


Issue #1 Extinct Monkey - Urubamba Rafting - Jeep Across Amazon - Crusoe Island - Krill - Patagonia Climb 

Issue #2 Jewish Gauchos - Maranon Whitewater - Dots Mystery - Galapagos Trip- Big Bill - Patagonia Climb 

Issue #3 [Out-of-Print] Venezuela Voodoo - Titicaca - Caves - Potato Hairs - Aguarunas - Death Tide 

Issue #4 Aconcagua - Whistling Pots - Right Whales - Jungle Pharmacy - Bird Books - Build a Balsa Raft 

Issue #5 [Out-of-Print] Antarctica - Motilones - Cryptic Stones - Ecuador Trip - Chavin Trek - Colca Canyon 

Issue #6 [Out-of-Print] Ecuador Monkeys - Pack Animals - Guano - Ecuador River Trip - Patagonia - Bot Fly 

Issue #7 Darien Gap - Andean Dyes - Inca Trail - SA Handbook - Aleixo Garcia - Ecuador River Trip II 

Issue #8 _Pigafetta - Lake Guatavita - National Parks - Pygmies - Laguna Colorado - Chicha Project 

Issue #9 Agassiz - Kayaking Central America - Aguaruna Tale - Tairona City - Nazca Theory - Titi Monkeys 

Issue #10 Andean Music - Oilbirds - Solar Energy - Amazon Source - Takesi Trail - Chilean Deer 

Issue #11 Jimmie Angel - Poison Frogs - Traditional Ecuador Homes - Beagle Dispute I - Lima Earthquakes 

Issue #12 Solo Kayaking Amazon - Beagle Dispute II - Vilcabamba - Condors - Gran Vilaya - Conquistadors 

Issue #13 Gran Pajaten - British Caving - Yanomami Indians - El Meson Meteorite - Kayaking West Coast 

Issue #14 Roraima - Galdpagos Plants - Tame Birds of South America - Tipuani Goldfields 

Issue #15 Club History - Discovery of S. Amer. - Paucartambo River Trip - Amboré Natl. Park, Bolivia - S. Amer. Passes 
Issue #16 Bingham and Cassidy - Paucartambo River Trip II - Bike Trip - Achuara Architecture - Loren McIntyre - Baru 
Issue #17 Andean Caves - Biking Trip II - Taquile Island - Pipes - Charles Munn/Macaw Expert - Engle/Early Naturalist 
Issue #18 Aguirre - Quinoa - Santa Catalina Convent - Bolivian Salars - Isla Navarino 

Issue #19 Darien Walk - Paititi Search - Pantanal - Brazilian Portuguese - Working in S.America - Galapagos Threats 
Issue #20 Nature’s Call - Quebrada San Juan - John Brooks Interview - Potosi - Penguins - Skiing 
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Visa & Mastercard 
Customers -- Call 


(303) 320-0388 


to place your order 


Postage & Handling 


Shipping/Handling for U.S. Address: 
[Note: Do not include membership fees or tax in 
total.] We ship UPS whenever possible. 


$5.00 & under.... $1.50 

$5.01 to $10.00.... $2.50 

$10.01 to $25.00... . $3.50 

$25.01 to $50.00... . $4.25 

$50.01 to $75.00.... $5.00 

$75.01 to $100.00... . $5.75 

Over $100.00 ...... $6.50 
Shipping to more than one address, add $2 to 
Postage and Handling. Air Delivery UPS Bive 
Service, or First Class to Alaska, Hawaii and 
Canada, add $3. Next Day Air (Continental 
US. only), add $10. 


Orders phoned in by 2 p.m. Mountain Time will 
be shipped the same day. 


We are a non-profit, educational service 
organization. Membership fees and donations 
are U.S. tax-deductible. 


Foreign Orders: 

If your order is to be sent outside the 
U.S. and you are paying by VISA or Mastercard, 
specify airmail or surface mail, and we will add 
the appropriate amount to your credit card. 

If you are paying by check, write first with 
your order, and we will write back to you 
advising you of the postage charges. 


To help us serve you better, please let us know 
what items you would like us to carry. All 
comments and suggestions are welcome. 


Gift certificates are available in any denomi- 
nation; $10 minimum. P 


€-\ ws 
The Fine Art 
of Gift Giving 
To send Gift Membership or 
Merchandise to: 


Item Numbers: 


Lucky Person: 
Address: 
City/State/Zip: 


Enclose Note Saying: 


Quantity Item # Item Name Price 


(Use Additional Sheet if Necessary) Membership $ 


Subtotal $ 
Tax* (Colorado Residents) $ 


For orders only: 


1-800-274-0568 Postage & Handling $ 
TOTAL US.$ 


[] Check if Renewing |  ———— * Colorado residents add to subtotal: 
[ ] Check if you have a New Address 3% Colorado Residents outside Denver 
[ ] Check if a New Member or Subscriber 7.2% Denver Residents 


VISA/MASTERCARD (for orders of $25 or more): 


Number 


) Expiration Date Signature 


Ordered By: 
Address: 
City/State/Zip: 
Telephone: 


Ship To: (Only if different from "Ordered By" above) 


Name: 


Address: 


City/State/Zip: 


For New Members: 
Profession 


Special Skills/Interests: 


Send payment in U.S. dollars drawn on a U.S. bank to: 
South American Explorers Club, P. O. Box 18327 
Denver, CO 80218; Tel:(303)320-0388 
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Now you can have your own beautiful 
cotton shawl handwoven by the Indians of 
highland Ecuador using the intricate pre- 
Columbian technique known as kat in 
which the strung warp is bound with hemp 
and dyed before the cloth is woven. The 
result -- a subtle and attractive striped 
effect which will make you the envy of your 
set. These soft and flowing shawls are the 
height of fashion and can be worn over the 
shoulders in the traditional way, looped 
around the waist as belt, draped loosely 
over the head as a scarf, or slung jauntily 
around the loins as fetching and seductive 
wrap-around skirts. Long macramé fringes 
and vibrant colors make these shawls the 
ideal gift. 


Colors: Indigo with White 
White with Black 
Solid Bright Multicolor Stripes 
(mixed with ikat) 


Dimensions: 24 Inches Wide X 50 Inches Long 
(80 Inches with Fringes) 


Price: $25.00 Members 
$30.00 Non-Members 
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